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ABSTRACT 

Goals of a project to develop a career-oriented 
curriculum for the Texas School for the D^af from 1972 to 1975 
included the delivery of (1) career awareness, exploration, and 
preparation experiences, (2) language development activities, (3) 
avocat ional-recreational experiences, (4) consumer activities, (5) 
problem-solving experiences, (6) technical knowledge, and (7) a 
realistic self-image. Chapter 1 presents a program overview and 
Chapter 2 consists of the evaluation — elementary evaluation, 
elementary interview inventory, junior high and high school 
evaluation, questionnaires, and teacher opinion survey. Chapter 3' 
describes the development and implementation of the career awareness 
component for the three project years. In Chapter 4 the two career 
exploration workshops are described and information is provided about 
the first year of implementation, the model city concept, and the 
refinement activities of the final year. Chapter 5 presents 
information about the summer career preparation workshop, the career 
education lab, and the modular learning stations. Procedures for 
program modification and recommendations for the elementary, junior, 
and high school levels are presented in Chapters 6 and 7. A final 
chapter discusses career education media and production of a career 
quiz. Monthly progress reports are appended along with definitions of 
terms for teacher observations of students. (NJ), 
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COMPLIANCE WITH TITLE VI, CIVIL RIGHTS ACT OF 
1964 AND THE MODIFIED COURT ORDER, CIVIL ACTION 
5281, FEDERAL DISTRICT COURT, EASTERN DISTRICT 
OF TEXAS, TYLER DIVISION 

Reviews of local education agencies pertaining to compliance with Title 
VI Qvil Rights Act of 1964 and with specific requirements of the 
Modified Court Order, Civil Action No, 5281, Federal District Court, 
Eastern District of Texas, Tyler Division are conducted periodically by 
staff representatives of the Texas Education Agency. These reviews 
cover at least the following policies and practices: 

(1) acceptance policies on student transfers from other school 
districts; 

(2) operation of school bus routes or runs on a non-segregated 
basis; 

(3) non-discrimination in extracurricular activities and the use 
of school facilities; 

(4) non-discriminatory practices in the hiring, assigning, pro- 
moting, paying, demoting, reassigning or dismissing of faculty 
and staff members who work with children; 

(5) enrollment and assignment of students without discrimina- 
tion on the ground of race, color or national origin; 

(6) non-discriminatory practices relating to the use of a student's 
Ji first language; and 

(7) evidence of published procedures for hearing complaints and 
grievances. 

In addition to conducting reviews, the Texas Education Agency staff 
representatives check complaintt of discrimination made by a citizen or , 
citizens residing in a school district where it is alleged discriminatory 
practices have or are occurring. 

Where a violation of Title VI of the Civil Rights Act is found, the 
findings are reported to the Office for Civil Rights, Department of 
Health, Education and Welfare. 

If there be a direct violation of the Court Order in Civil Action No. 
5281 that cannot be cleared through negotiation, the sanctions required 
by the Court Order are applied. 
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I, Origins of the Program 

The Career Education movement at the Texas School 
for the Deaf (T.S.D.) began In 1972. The catalyst was 
a study conducted by Bobbye Tutt. This study ^ "An 
Employment Analysis of Deaf Workers In Texas" ^ (1) 
sought to determine what happens to deaf students as a 
result of their education and to provide occupational 
Informjatlon about deaf workers. 

In this study Mrs, Tutt noted that there were 
several recurring deficiencies In job performance and 
that many of them could be overcome thrpugh education. 

In the analysis J deaf graduates stated that the 
type of training they had received at T,S,D. was not 
relevant to them and did not adequately prepare them 
to function In life. One of the biggest concerns was 
the lack of training In dally- living skills. 

Perhaps more startling information has become 
available in a recent study^ The Deaf Population of the 
United States 3 (2) which indicated that there 'are about 
twice as many deaf as was thought. A 1930 census found 
one deaf person per 1000; the updated flgue is approxi- 
mately two deaf per 1000. 

The Deaf Population of the United States states 
that while employment among the deaf is not as good as 
.would be desirable J it does not arouse as much concern 
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as iiiideremployment . It seems the deaf can find jobs 
fairly quickly but they reach a plateau early and there 
they remain. It is quite common to find college graduates 
operating linotype presses or other automatic machines. 
Throughout the U.S.^ normal and above average deaf men 
and women are performing simple assembly line operations. 

The study also shows that deaf are found in all 
occupations from unskilled through professional^ thus 
indicating that deaf .persons can perform at higher levels. 
And the economic levels of deaf heads of households seem 
to substantiate this underemployment in that deaf heads 
of household, earn l6^ to 2"J% less than the general 
population. 

Perhaps the most valid reason for a change in 
curriculum for deaf students is the radical >shift in 
employment anticipated by the U.S. government. The 
shift will be to service -producing industries. There 
will be a small rise in goods -producing industries but 
a decline in their proportion of the labor force. 
Currently nearly 50^ of deaf employees are in ms.nufactur- 
ing where they perform unskilled and semi-skilled jobs. 
Deaf are far behind in professional^ technical^ clerical^ 
sales ^ and service positions^ the four fastest growing 
categories . 

If the deaf are to maintain their present and antic- 
ipated share of the labor force^ they must shift to new 
areas of employment. This shift will mean meeting new 
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employers who have not employed deaf people in large 
niunbers. This shift will not occur without assistance 
from education;, parents^ rehab,^ employers^ and the deaf 
themselves . 

'^This evidence points to the 'orreroy for action^ 
now, to avert the potentially dangerous employment 
situation for the deaf labor force of I98O." (2) 

In 1972 Mr. James S. Howze, principal of -che Texas 
School for the Deaf, felt that research into alternative 
ways of structuring the school's curriculum was necessary 
to help overcome the problems outlined in the afore 
mentioned studies. Mr. Hcwze and Mr. Dean Cunningham 
developed a propsal entitled "Development of A Career 
Education Curriculum for Deaf Students at the Texas School 
for the Deaf." This propesal recommended the development 
of a curriculum that was career oriented in a manner relevant 
to the deaf student and took into account the reading and 
language handicaps imposed by deafness. The Tutt study 
recommended that an increasing concern be given to the 
many deaf persons who have difficulty in obtaining and 
maintaining jobs after leaving school, not only because 
of the reading and language deficienies, but also because 
of an insufficient formation of attitxides toward pro- 
fessional work - in other words, a limited' experience with 
job attitudes and responsibilities. For these reasons 
a three-year plan to develop a Career Education program for 
the Texas School for the Deaf was begun in a summer workshop 
in June,. 1972. 1 ^ 



II, Description of Texas School for the Deaf 



At the time this project started^ Texas School for 
the Deaf - established in 1856 - was more than a school 
to the approximately 715 hearing impaired students 
enrolled. To five-sixths of the students^ T.S.D. was 
a home for nine months of the year. 

Most students come to T.S.D. with limited coimiuncica- 
tion skills 3 therefore ^ the development of a language 
system was an underlying goal. 

T.S.D. was composed of two campuses in Austin^ 
Texas. East Campus housed the younger children^ five 
to twelve yoars old. The first years on this campus were 
an ad juC ;r., jnt phase for most of the students who found 
themselves grouped together with other children from 
across the state. The varied backgrounds and levels 
of ability presented quite a challenge to the staff as 
they began teaching the basic skills of reading^ i^riting^ 
mathematics 5 and language. Students were instructed by 
the oral method and many used the language of signs in 
the cottage or in informal situations. 

The larger South Campus served children in the third 
grade through twelfth grade. The school was fully ac- 
credited^ used a traditional academic curriculum and 
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utilized state-adopted textbooks. Both campuses were 
well equipped with mediq. materialjs and equipment. The 
South CampuLS had'& • tJelevision studio with closed-circuit 
capabilities in both classrooms and cottages. A new 
lab for computers assistdd instruction proVldddrriiaiHny 
with ten-to fifteen-minute daily programs in language 
and math. 

South Campus housed an elementary jimior high 
school^ and high school department. The school had 
two departments in which students received vocational 
training. 

The vocational department's goal was to provide 
students experiences in a variety of areas ^ encourage 
good work habits and attitudes ^ teach good tool and 
material handling^ and ready students for further 
vocational training whether on the job or in a school 
setting. The vocational department offered courses 
in auto mechanics ^ baking^ business training^ cleaning 
and pressing^ drafting^ photography^ homemaking^ groom- 
ing^ upholstery^ v;oodworking^ lithography^ printing^ 
and welding. Students were^ also^, exposed to several 
related skills in mar^ areas as situations arose. (In 
auto mechanics J, for example^ some auto painting^ welding 
and body repair were taught as jobs came in. ) 

The general philosophy of the vocational department 
was to teach students to respect machinery^ become 
familiar with various types of work^ and go out with a 
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proper attitude about the possiblility of in depth 
training either on the job or in a specialized post- 
secondary program. 

The newer vocational education department had 
different goals for its students. This department was 
designed to provide evaluation and job training for 
multiply-handicapped deaf students. The goal of this 
department v;as to allow students to specialize in one 
vocational area and to be employable upon termination 
from school. This program was established to meet the 
needs of students who were unable^ because of additional 
handicaps^ to participate in the regular program. The 
vocational education department offered courses in 
building maintenance^ construction trades^ basic electrical 
repair^ commercial art^ and horticulture. The general 
philosophy of the vocational education department was to 
do extensive evaluation using a modified Tower evaluation 
system and then follow up with training that would give 
students a saleable skill in one area. 

Both vocational departments suffered from a lack of 
prestige because the school placed primary emphasis on 
academic achievement. Students generally fait that 
vocational training ms not school and it was not necessary 
to apply one»s self. Academic teachers were . regarded as 
h?.vlng more prestige by both students and other academic 
teachers than vocational staff. 
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For ' these re&son& the aoadfemtc curriculum was 
more college oriented than career oriented and the 
vocational departments received little consistent 
assistance from the other departments in terms of 
providing students with an organized career development 
program. 

III. Program goals and objectives 

The. major purpose of the Career Education project 
was to design a plan that enabled students to be exposed 
to an evolutionary process of career development. The 
plan includes continubus orderly stages^ each stage 
building upon relevant and appropriate experiences in 
earlier stages. 

The Career Education program supposes that during 
a child's formative year s^^ purposeful study of the community 
world of work- will multiply a student's opportunities for 
choice and eventually success in later life. However^ 
Career Education is not limited to the world of wor-rr^, . 
rather it deals with the total individual as the individ- 
ual relates to society. 

Goals of the program include the delivery of 1) 
career awareness^ exploration^ and preparation experiences; 
2) language development activities^ 3) avocational-recrea- 
tional expression^ 4) consumer competency^ 5) activities 
to promote problem solving abilities^ responsibility^ 
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and good attitudes ^ 6) technical know-how^ and 7) a 
realistic self-image. 

The following paragraphs will discuss each phase 
of goal one as it is viewed by the project staff. In 
each phase^ goals two to seven will be considered 
within the body of the discussion. Discussion of goals 
will be followed by behavioral objective statements for 
each phase. Student performance objectives will be 
stated in the form of student outcomes and will be 
discussed in part two of this report. 

A, Interpretation of goals 

1. To deliver career awareness ^ exploration and prepara- 
tion: 

For convenience of stinicture the program is divided 
into three phases^ each designed to build upon the pre- 
ceding phase. These phases - awareness^ exploration^ and 
preparation - are related to our elementary^ junior 
high^ and high school departments^ respectively. 

The purpose of awareness is to expose the child to 
many work settings, occupations, and life styles in an 
organized, sequential curriculijm. Information 'at this 
level is not highly demanding but is designed to stimulate 
the child's reasoning ability as he encounters various 
technologies within our society. Students are permitted 
to simulate work tasks and utilize simple tools to get a 
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realistic concept of the occupations under study. 



B. Objectives for Career Awareness 



A. Provide career-related opportimities in which 
meaningful; work language 'vill occur. 

r 

B. Provide opportunities in which i^Dtudents will 
become aware of and appreciate jobs and clusters 
of jobs. 

C. Provide opportunities which will begin to develop 
the primary skills required in different jobs. 

D. Provide exposure which will enable students to 
appreciate the paid and unpaid work of others. 

E. Provide a fundamental basis for gaining knowledge 
of earning and managing money. 

Exploration goals emphasize the students' gaining 

0 

a deeper understanding of fewer job clusters. Skill 
development is stressed more at .this level than in 
Career Awareness. Real experiences with a job and 
its skills are provided in the Career Exploration 
program so that students may be better able to determine 
their career interests. Students at this age wish to 
do things themselves and enjoy the sense of self- 
satisfaction after they complete a task on their own. 
Work orders, requisitions^ assembly line work and the 
responsibility of management are reinforced through 
student projects during the exploratory phase. The 
eighth grade units require a combination of skills as 
students operate their own restaurant^ produce their 
ovTii newspaper^ decorate a house^ v^ork on an assembly 
line and study a unit designed to help them evaluate 
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their skills^ abilities and atticudes toward future 
emplo^inent , 

C, Objectives for Career Exploration 

1. To provide ''hands on" arrd/or job sample experiences 
in many jobs . 

2. To provide a curriculum which will combine vocational 
skill training and academic presentation in such a 
way that it is relevant to a job. 

3. To provide experience and coimseling so eighth grade 
students will be able to narrow the selection of 
courses available for study during their high school 
training. 

Recommendations for career preparation will be made 
to give more specific direction to career training for 
high school students. The awareness and exploration 
phases of career development provide a background and 
assist the individual so he will be prepared to narrow 
the number of career choices available to him. 

D. Objectives of Career Preparation 

To provide students with three alternatives: 

A. Exit with an employable skill in one area and practical 
exposure in a second. 

B. Exit with skill and capabilities to enter a post- 
secondary vocational program. 

C. Exit with academic achievement prerequisite for 
college entrance. 

In part I of career preparation^ career investigation 
will permit level nine students to do an indepth study of 
three vocational areas during the year. Level ten students 
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will then select two areas in which to study. Hopefully^ 
these courses will be two of the courses studied in level 
nine^ but the student will have the option of selecting 
different courses if he chooses. Level eleven will begin 
formal specialization in one course followed by level 
twelve which will offer cooperative specialization^ 
further study of skills and/or on-the-job training. 

IV, Major program activities 

The following is a summary of the activities conduct- 
ed in the awareness and exploratory phases of the project 
and a brief description of plans for the preparation 
level. Prior to the implementation of these activities^ 
five workshops were held. Teachers from all of the 
departments participated in planning the development of 
the project. Workshop details will be explained in 
another section of this report. 

A« Career Awareness 

Thirds fourth^ and fifth grade students become aware 
of thirty-three different job clusters in a series of 
three to four-week two-hour-a-day sessions. Eleven 
general career topics are arranged so that they permit 
students to progress through three units of i^ach general 
topic during the thirds fourth^ and fifth grades. For 
example^ in the business cluster the shopping center is 
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oLua.l"d durliif;'; the third level, personal care business 
during the fourth, and the banking business during the 
fifth. 

. The purpose of the awareness program is to develop 
language, provide job awareness., introduce economic 
princioles and develop community and self-awareness. 

All students have a better opportunity to develop 
language: as they are exposed to many activities in the 
awareness program. Relevant experiences give teachers 
a chance to practice and reinforce language. A depart- 
ment newspaper call The Little Work-r provides a vehicle 
in which the students can practice their language skills. 
The stories v^'itten and edited by the students also 
feature cartoons and drawings. 

Economic principles are introduced in a department 
"economy." Students are paid for studying and vjorking 
in Career Education projects. A student operated bank 
was established so students could become familiar with 
and practice banking procedures. A store was also 
established so students could purchase items with the 
money they earned. The fifth grade was made responsible 
for the operation of the bank while the fourth grade 
was made responsible for the operation of the store. 

Community and self -awareness activities include 
many field trips to various occupational locations. 
Students become aware of the job, the worker, and the 
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environment on these visitations. 

A TV program, called Career QuiZ;, allowed each 
elementary student to participate in at least one 
program each 'year. 

The combination of all of these activities gives 
students- a better self -awareness as they attempt to 
develop as individuals. 

B. Exploration 

Students from the sixth, seventh, and eighth grades 
explore sixteen different" career areas in a series of 
six-weeks, one-hour-a-day sessions. The purpose of the 
exploratory program is to provide general information, 
permit students to be oriented to skill development, 
and allow students to personally determine their interest 
All students are exposed to general information as they 
discover the basic tools^ skills, and language of each 
job cluster. Units offer everyday practical information 
as well as information about a possible career. Informa- 
tion varies in units from that which is nice to know 
like color-coordinating in a home decoration unit to 
life saving information infirst aid. 

Students are oriented to skill development in units 
such as auto care when they test their skill In disas- 
sembling and reassembling motors, changing tires, jump- 
ing dead batteries and checking air pressure. Social 
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skills:; are taught in the restaurant unit when students 
prepare food^ sell tickets and greet customers. Manage- 
ment skills are practiced when students operate their 
own florist shop^ photo studio^, and restaurant. In 
these units students are responsible for selling items 
figuring costs ^ purchasing materials^ and paying bills. 

After students have experienced each of the six- 
week units, they are asked to fill in interest inventories 
on how they feel about the possibility of working in the 
field they have just studied. These interest inventories 
are gathered by the Career Education office and later 
given to the school evaluator to assist her in vocational 
counseling. The combination of exposures and the analysis 
of interest give the student a better understanding of 
himself before he begins high school training. 

C. Preparation 

The project worked with the high school level for 
only one year. A v^orkshop of teachers found that material 
from the "Adult Performance Level study" (APL) (4) was 
appropriate for our high school students. This study 
categorizes the skills needed to adequately function in 
our society into the following areas: consumer economics, 
occupational knowledge, government and law, community 
resources, and transportation/health. During the year 
a test designed by the A.P.L. group was revised by our 
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school counselor for deaf students and the test was 

administered to our high school students. The A.P.L. 

group scored the bests and recorded all of the data 
on a computer print out for each student. 

Two half-day workshops were conducted witn teachers 
to design materials to meet the deficiencies foimd in 
the high school students. A proposed lab using the 
objectives of the A.P.L. study will be explained in 
more detail in the appendix of this report. 

V, Staff and student participants - 

A. Project staff 

The project staff consists of a project director^ 
curriculum coordinator J media specialists^ two one- 
half time media aides and a secretary. The staff members 
have identified the following as major activities of the 
project: 

1. research new data relating to Career Education 

2. plan and conduct workshops 

3. develop^ revise^ and improve units 

4. assist teachers and student teachers 
5* develop and maintain media 

6, coordinate people^ data^ and things 

7. maintain constant evaluation and revision 

The director is responsible for establishing the 
direction and pridrites of the project. He is responsible 
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for utilizing the skills^ of the othef' staff to bring about 
the goa.ls of the projects. The curriculum corrdinator 
is responsible for assisting the teachers with developing 
and improving units ^ planning field trips ^ and correlat- 
ing Career Education activities with the internal 
activities of other departments. The media specialists 
and one media aide develop instructional materials for 
the teachers. These include black and white photographs^ 
slides^ and classroom-made TV programs. They are 
responsible for developing the materials used for the 
Career Quiz program. A second media a3de works primarily 
with junior high school' teachers,, developing units and 
materials and writing interest inventories for the units. 

The secretary has a variety of responsibilities^ a 
number of them out of the ordinary^ such as serving as 
the moderator for the TV quiz program. The staff works 
together as a team; members often disregard their special 
title and work in the area of greatest need to accomplish 
the seven identified activities. 

B, Student participants 

The following classes were scheduled for Career 
Education treatment two hours a day in our elementary 
school during 1974-1975. The students in these classes 
were exposed to ten to thirteen units with an average of 
two to four weeks per unit. 
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3.1 
3.2 

3.3 
3.4 

4.1 
4.2 

4.3 
4.4 



- (8) students 



- (7) 

- (7) 

- (8) 



5.1 
5.2 

5.3 
5.4 

5.5 

5.6 

6.3 
6.4 



- (8) students 



- (9) 

tt 

- (10) 

- (7) 



This listing includes all of the students in our 
elementary department. A similar grouping occurr- 
ed during 1972-1973 and 1973-197^. 



The following classes were scheduled for Career 
Education treatment one hour a day in our junior high 
school during 1974-1975- The students in these classes 
were exposed to six units for six weeks each units. \ 



6.1 - 


(11) students 


7.10 - (7) 


6.2 - 


(10) " 


7.11 - (9) 


7.1 - 


(8) 


7.12 - (7) 


7.2 - 


II It 


7.13 - (8) 


7.3 - 


(7) 


8.1 - 


7.4 - 


(9) 


8.2 - 


7.5 - 


(8) 


8.6 - (9) 


7.6 - 


II II 


8.7 - " 


7.7 - 


II II 


8.8 - (8) 


7.8 - 


II If 


8.9 - ■" 


7.9 - 


II II 


8.10 - " 






8.11 - (7) 
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Thi:; listing includes all of the junior high 
school students with the exception of three 
eighth grade classes. 

The high school department does not have a specific 
time assigned for Career Education^ but a few classes 
have had a mixture of Career Education treatment and 
traditional curriculum. Some teachers in the high 
school were able to include career education activities 
that had been developed in the v;orkshop with little 
assistance from project staff. 

VI, Summary of Project development 

In the beginning the project had no real objectives 
other than a general statement to develop a curriculum 
based on Career Education for the school. Mr. Barrel 
Randall was selected as Career Education coordinator 
and given the responsibility of researching and develop- 
ing in a year a plan to implement Career Education into 
the school curriculum. 

This program began at a very critical time in the 
history of deaf education in Texas, The state structure 
was in a process of study and reorganization. This 
transitory phase has remained during the projeclis three 
years of existence. The school has undergone four changes 
in the superintendency . Each change in administrative 
organization has heightened the usual degree of uncer- 
tainty^, anxiety^ and assistance incLimbent upon a feder- 
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ally-funded program operating within a state institution. 
Nevertheless each administration has made its contribution 
to the present Career Education Program, Surprisingly 
the national economy and general feeling in the United 
States are highly correlated to the tone of the school 
and to the development of the project. Mr. A.W. Douglas 
was the superintendent when this project started. His 
expression of assurance and backing gave the project a 
solid beginning.. In the summer of 1973 Mr. JDouglas 
became a consultant at Texas Education Agency^ leaving 
the superintendency open. The workshop participants 
decided to develop Career Education in three phases with 
the first phase concentrated on developing Career Education 
curriculum for elementary grades three ^ four^ and five". 
Because the year started without a superintendent for 
the school^ a sense of "lets hurry up and get things 
going" embraced the project staff. 

Mr. Gary Curtis was named superintendent and arrived 
on campus in October. Mr. Curtis quickly assessed the 
project and noted its potential worth. His attitude was 
full steam ahead^ research as much as you can^ as quickly 
as you can. This attitude^ coupled with the availability 
of federal money for Career Education^ prompted the project 
director to add to his staff a curriculum, specialist^ a 
media aide^ and to conduct two workshops the second summer 
of the project. ^v^- 
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A r^'vii3ion of the proposal was written to carry 

out phase II of the project plan by implementing and. 

reinforcing the existing elementary curriculum and by 

beginning the development of Career Education in the 
Junior nigh school c 

One of the two workshops in the summer of 1973 was 
conducted for the elementary department. The workshop 
participants had two assignments. The first was to 
revise the elementary curriculum^ adding^ deleting;, and 
rearranging the units used the previous year. The second 
assignment was to write student booklets for each of the 
elementary units with text written on three reading levels. 
These stories were written^ printed and compiled that 
summer and used the next two years by elementary teachers. 

The second workshop was conducted to develop an 
approach and a curriculum for Career Education in the 
Junior high school. Guides emphasizing exploration of 
careers for each of the grade levels - six^ seven^ and 
eight - were written^ printed^ and collated that summer. 

Mr, Curtis was named director of Deaf Education in 
Texas 5 leaving the super intendency vacant for most of 
the second year of this research project. Mr. Howze^ 
serving both as principal and acting superintendent of 
Texas School for the Deaf^ had little time to advise the 
project^ but gave his strong support and approval to work 
being done by Career Education staff and participating 
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academic departments. 

The elementary projects continued to flourish as 
more teachers and students became excited about Career 
Education concepts and approaches. The junior high 
school^ however^ experienced a difficult year because of 
scheduling and because of problems in assigning the 
responsibility for teaching Career Education. 

During the third sinnmer a second junior high school 
v/orkshop was planned and conducted. This V7orkshop plus 
the experiences of the previous school year enabled 
project staff to plan more precise exploration content 
and to develop a more workable arrangement of responsi- 
bilities for Career Education within the department. 
Later in the summer a workshop was conducted to introduce 
high school teachers to Career Education. The outcome of 
the two-week v/orkshop was a wealth of activities ^ developed 
by high school teachers^ that could be utilized in the 
preparation phase of the Career Education framework. 

Dr. Virgil E. Flathouse^, who came to Texas School 
for the Deaf in June^ 197^^ was superintendent during 
the third year of the project. The elementary and junior 
high school departments were organized so that Career 
Education could work within the existing school structure. 
Th''^ elementary department moved into its third year with 
the Career Education curriculum; old units were refined 
and new units created. All elementary teachers were 
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irivoJv(Kl actively with Career Education. The junior 
high school department flourished with a new^ flexible 
schedule and revised Career Education curriculum at the 
exploration level. In high school the preparation phase 
of Career Education experienced its tr ial -and-error year. 
The staff ^ad come to appreciate the need for this 
difficult year as they learned many valuable lessons 
while experiencing similar years in both elementary and 
Junior high school departments. Only from such exper- 
iences would come practical and workable knowledge on 
which to base implementation of Career Education concepts 
the following year and into the future.- 

Dr. Flathouse recognized the project as a distinct 
entity Within the school and stressed that the project 
staff members seek effective ways of evaluating curriculum 
changes they made. Dr. Flathouse 's attir.ude toward 
evaluation brought some changes in the mode in which 
the project had previously developed. Isolated cases 
of Involvement in the high school began in November of 
1974 and continued until February of 1975- 

During the year 

The staff designed a student outcome check list^^and 
identified twenty-six treatments in the elementary depart- 
ment. Junior high school evaluation sheets were designed 
for each unit and a file was begun for each student. 
Most of the high school students were pretested and high 
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school teachers began to design units. 
Conclusio n 

This project has attempted a change in curriculum 
at a critical point in the history of the Texas School 
for the Deaf. The many adminis"t>rative changes that 
have occurred during this three year period has made 
it extremely difficult to establish a consistent direc- 
tion that would enjoy the full support of each adminis- 
tration. We have founds however through research in 
th.ls project that Career Education has much potential 
for developing language and making deaf students more 
aware of the world in which they live. In this project 
we have identified education methods that appear to be 
successful with deaf students. It will be incumbent upon 
the administrators in this school and of other schools 
for the deaf to determine the value of our findings. 
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APPROXIMATE BUDGET 



Salaries 



1972-1973 1973-197^ 197^-1975 

15,200 41 J 800 HjOOO 

(2 positions) (5 positions) (5 positions) 



Travel 



500 



900 



200 



Workshops 
(teacher 
stipends ) 



6 J 000 



22j000 



4,500 



Supplies 



4 J 000 



3,000 



Other costs 4^000 



8jOOO 



9,000 
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Chapter II 

Evaluation 

I. Evaluation of the Program 
II. Elementary evaluation 

A. Student outcome questions 

B. Program treatments 

C. Treatment/outcome matrix 

D. Discussion of results 
III. Elementary Interest Inventory 

A. Procedure 

B. Results 

C. Use of results 

IV. Junior High School Evaluation 

' A. Student interest inventory sheets 

B. Teacher observation form 

C. Use of results 

V. High School Evaluation 

A. Results of H.S, performance •> 

B. Discussion or results 
VI. Questionnaires 

A. Teacher opinion survey 

B. Comments as written by the teachers 

C. Parent opinion survey 
VII. Discussion of Evaluation 
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I. Evaluation of the program 



Formal evaluation with the deaf population has 
always presented problems because of a lack of instru- 
ments that will adequately assess the real performance 
of deaf students. Throughout our project close contact 
was maintained with students and teachers. It was quite 
apparent if materials were useful by simply observing 
the activities and getting feedback 'from the teacher. 
In the last year of the project more objective ways of 
evaluation were designed to gather information for com- 
parison purposes J to build data files for students and 
to design measures that determine the effectiveness of 
project treatments . 

Traditional procedures for evaluation were not 
feasible in this project because of the following: 

1. No pre-post instruments are available ' for 
Career Education that are appropriate for 
deaf students . 

2. A control group was not used in our school^ 
rather all of the students were exposed to 
Career Education. 

3. A comparison group is not readily available 
because the Texas School for the Deaf is the 
only residential program of the type in Texas. 

4. Contamination resulted when several other 
innovations were introduced or existed 
within the school concurrently with Career 
Education^, as for example^ Computer Assisted 
Instruction^, and educational television. 

5. Standardized test comparison was nullified 
when the form and manner of giving the test 
was changed each of the three years. 
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The above problems have presented extreme difficul- 
ties in designing an evaluation procedure for this pro- 
ject. During the course of the year we have, however, 
identified twenty-six treatments that are unique to our 
e:L.:ientary program. We have also adopted thirty-three 
student outcomes as determined by Developmental Associ- 
aties as appropriate outcomes for our students. We 
have pretested our high school students, and we have 
designed our own instruments for evaluation, comparison, 
and follow up. ' 

Evaluation became an important part of the project 
during the final months because, as the research compo- 
nent of this project closes, it will become necessary to 
reduce staff, thus modifying the methods and approaches 
offered our students. 

Program components will be considered for continuation 
based on these criteria. 

1. What is the benefit to the child? 

2. How critical are they to the sequential 
development of the child? 

3. How much administration do they require? 

4. How much space do they require? 

5. How many tools do they require? • .. 

6. How much do they cost to operate? 

7. How many service staff do they require? 
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While questions 3-7 are of a more physical nature 
and can be determined by the readily available resources 
in any given year^ questions one and two are more of a 
theoretical nature and require data analysis to deter- 
mine their value . 

A description of methods and instruments we have 
utilized to gather data will be described in the follow- 
ing sections. 

II. Elementary evaluation 

The overall goals for the project are stated in 
chapter I. • However ^ to give this project some degree 
of conformity to other Career Education projects we 
decided to follow suggestions set forth in a guide from 
USOE entitled "Guidelines for the Evaluation of Career 
Education Programs." (3) This guide^ developed by 
Developmental Associates^ was submitted to USOS in 
August. 197^ to help program directors plan and evaluate 
their projects. 

While our program was in its last year of research 
development it was felt that the guide was worthy of 
consideration and emulation. The guide listed thirty- 
three objectives grouped into nine major categories or 
outcome areas. Our project staff felt that these 
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student outcomes would be helnful to use on an experi- 
mental basis with our elementary teachers. 

A, Student outcome questions 

The thirty-three student outcomes represent the 
current best thinking in regard to objectives for 
Career Education programs. The objectives, under the 
direction of Developmental Associates, had been reviewed 
by individuals of varying backgrounds in the Career 
Education field. 

The project staff took the outcomes and attempted 
to apply them to our existing program. It v/as felt that 
due to the lack of evaluation instruments in both Career 
Education and deaf education that the teacher would be 
the best source of information at this time. The staff 
took the outcomes and established a ranking order from 
one to five for each of the outcomes* We also had spaces 
for not appropriate (KA) and not presented(NP) . 

Teachers were asked to rate their entire class 
based on the change they could see in their students. 
Teachers rated their classes for a time period from 
September to December and again from January to May. 
Teachers were permitted to use all available information 
to help them in their rating. Prior to giving the 
outcomes to tiie teacher, a staff member went through 
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the list with the teacher and explained the criteria to 
use in reacting to the various outcones. This helped 
standarize the responses so teachers would react in a 
more uniform way. 

The following form is a copy of the student outcome 
questions with a rating scale for teachers. 
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CAREEH EDUCATION STUDENT OUTCOME 
RATIBG SHEET 



I. STUEENTS WILL lEMOHSTRATE IKCREASED SELF AHiRElESSt 

A. HAVE STUDENTS INCREASED THEIR ABILITY TO DESCRIBE THEIR 

OWM CURRENT AIILITIE8 AND LlilTATIOWT _ 

NP 1 3 4 5 NA 

e. HAVE STUDENTS INCREASED THEIR OWN CURRENT INTERESTS 

AM) VALUES? _ _ _ _ -r- -c- iir- 

hT \ 2 3 A 5 NA 

C. 00 STUDENTS D ISKaY iORE POSITIVE ATTITUDES TOWARDS 

THEMSELVES! 

NP 1 2 3 * 5 NA 

* 0. HAVE STUDENTS INCREASED THEIR RECOGNITION THAT SOCIAL, ECONOMIC, 

EDUCATIONAL, AND CULTURAL FORCES INFLUENCE THEIR DEVELOPMENT? 

NP 1 2 3 4 5 NA 

n. StmEmS WILL I£MOISTRATE INCREASED CGMFEilSaCT 
n BASIC ACAISKEC/VOCATIOKAL SEILLSt 

A. HAVE STUDENTS INCREASED THEIR LEVEL OF GENERALLY USEFUL 

XUMCTICAL 3KILUT _ 

NP 1 2 3 4 5 

B. HAVE STUDENTS IHCREASEO THEIR LEVEL OF GENERALLY USEFUL 

C0IBIU»l«ATtOa SKILLS? -r- — -^r- -r- -r- "P" TT" 

nF 1 2 3 4 5 NA 

C. HAVE STUDEWT8 INCREASED THEIR LEVEL OF GENERALLY USEFUL 

INFORMATION mOCESSINO SKILLS? ^ 

NP 1 2 3 4 5 » 

0. HAVE STUDENTS INCREASED THEIR LEVEL OF OCNERALLY USEFUL 

DECISION-MAKING SKILLS? ^ _ 

nT 1 2 ~ 4 5 NA 

E. HAVE ?.TUOENTS INCREASED THEIR LEVEL OF GENERALLY USEFUL 

INTERPERSONAL SKILLS? _ _ _ -~ 

nF 1 2 ~ 4 5 

m . .STUDEKTS wnj, CEHONSTRATS INCREASED AWARENESS OF WOilK VALUES 
AND POSSESS A DESIRE TO EmkGE IN PAID AND/OR UNPAID WCBKi 

a; STUDENTS WILL RECOGNIZE THE BAStS OF VARIOUS WORK VALUES ^ _____ _ 

nF ~ 2 ~ ~ 5^ NA 

8» STUDENTS WILL POSSESS POSITIVE ATTITUDES TOWARDS PAID AND 

U^JR^ID WORK ^ — . 

«P 1 2 3 4 5 NA 

IV. STUDENTS WILL DEMONSTRATE INCREASED AWARENESS 
OF AND 0OWLEDGE ABOUT WORK: 

A. HAVE STUDENTS INCREASED THEIR KNOWLEDGE REGARDING THE MAJOR DUTIES 

AND REQUIRED ABILITIES OF DIFFERENT TYPES OF WOSK? ^ _ 

nF t 2 3 4 NA 

B. HAVE STUDENTS INCREASED TKEIR KNOWLEDGE OF DIFFERENCES IN WORK 
CONDITIONS AND LIFE STYLES ASSOCIATED WITH DIFFERENT TYPES 

OF PAID AND UNPAID WORK? ^ _ -~ 

NP 1 234 5 NA 

C. HAVE STUDENTS INCREASED THEIR KNOWLEDGE OF ENTRY REQUIREMENTS 

FOR MAJOR TYPES OF PAID AND UNPAID WO«K? _ _ _ _ — ^ 

NP 1 5 NA 

0. HAVE STUDENTS INCREASED THEIR KNOWL-iDGE OF THE llfPACT OF 

SOCIAL AND TECHNOLOGICAL CHANCx IN PAID AND UNPAID WORK? . _ 

NP 1 2 3 4 5 NA 

E. Have students increased their knowledge OF TJ€ IMPORTANT 

FACTORS THAT AFFECT WORK SUCCESS AND SATISFACTION? ^ 

NF 1 2 4 5 NA 

V. STUDENTS WILL DEMONSTRATE INCREASED CCMPETEHCT 
IK CAREER DECISION MAKING SKILLS: 

A. HAVE STUDENTS INCREASED THEIR ABILITY TO ASSOCIATE TKEIR OWN ABILITIES 

AND LIMITATIONS WITH POSSIBLE SUCCESS IN FUTURE WORK? 

NP 1 2 3 4 5 NA 

B. HAVE STUDENTS INCREASED THEIR ABILITY TO REUTE THEIR PERSONAL 

INTERESTS AND VALUES TO TYPES OF WORK AND ASSOCIATED LIFE-STYLE? 

HP 1 2 3 4 5 NA 
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C, HAVE STW)ENTS INCREASED THEIR ABILITY TO (t) IDENTIFY, (b) 
LOCATE, AND (c) ITTILIZE SOURCES OF INFORMATION TO SOLVE 
CAREER DECISIDN-MAKING PROBLEMS? 

NP" T" T* T" 

a. HAVE STUDENTS INCREASED THEIR ABILITY TO DETERMINE POTENTIAL 

FOR FUTURE ADVANCESCNT/PERSONAL GROVTH IN WORK OF THEIR CHOOSING _ 

NP 1 2* 3 

E« HAVE STUDENTS INCREASED THEIR KNOWLEDGE OF THE STEPS TO BE 
TAKEN AND THE FACTORS TD BE CONSIDERED IN CAREER PUNNING? 



F. HAVE STUDENTS INCREASED THEIR ACTIVE INVOLVEMENT IN CAREER 
DECISIDN^MAKING? 



VI. STUIEHTS WILL DEMONSTRATE GOOD WORK BIBITS: 

A. ARE STUDENTS ABLE TO PUN WORK EFFECTIVELY? 

B. ARE STUDENTS MORE ADAPTABLE TD VARIED WORK SITUATIONS? 

C. DO STIDENTS HAVE A MORE POSITIVE ATTITUDE TOWARDS THE CONCEPTS 
OF QUALITY IN REUTION T*: A WORK TASK? 



NP 1 2 3 

w ~ ~ ~ 



NP 1 ~ T" 
W ~ ~ ~ 

W ~ "T* "T" 



D. DO STUDENTS HAVE A MORE POSITIVE ATTITUDE TOWARDS CONSERVATICN 
OF ENVIRONMENTAL AND HUMAN RESOURCES IN REUTION TO WORK TASKS? 

NP 2 T" 

E. 00 STUDENTS HAVE A MORE POSITIVE ATTITUDE TOWARDS RESPONSI- 
BILITY FOR THEIR OWN BEHAVIOR AND COMPLETION OF WORK TASKS? 

NP 1 2 

F. DC STIDENTS DEMONSTRATE AN INCREASED DESIRE FOR CONTINUOUS 
LEARNING BOTH IN SCHOOL / ND OUT? 

nF" ~ ~ ~ 

VII, STDIDENTS WILL DEMONSTRATE WCRK-SEEONG AND WDRK-GETTING SKILLS: 

A. STUDENTS HAVE INCREASED THEIR ABILITY TO (t) IDENTIFY (b) 
LOCATE A\D (c) UTILIZE SOURCES THAT CONTAIN INFORMATION 
ABOUT PAID AND UNPAID WORK? 

W ~ ~ "f" 

8. HAVE STUDENTS INCREASED THEIR LEVEL DF SKILLS REQUIRED IN 
(t) APPLYING FOR, AND (b) ACCEPTING WORK? 



VHI. STUDENTS WHO ARE LEAVING THE FORMAL EDUCATION SYSTEM WILL BE 
SUCCESSFUL IN BEING PUCED IN A PAID OCCUPATION, IN FURTHER 
EDUCATION, OR IN UNPAID WORK THAT IS CONSISTENT WITH THEIR CURRENT 
CAREER EDUCATION: 

A. HOW MANY STUDENTS HAVE BEEN PLACED OR ARE ENGAGED IN FUTURE 

EDUCATION AND HOW DOCS THIS COMPARE WITH PRIOR YEARS? r^*' 



NP 1 2 3 

NP" ~ ~ ~ 

NP~ ~ T" ~ 

nF "T T" ~ 

STUIKNTS WILL BE AWARE OF MEANS AVAIUBLE FOR CONTINUED EDUCATION 
ONCE THE! HAVE LEFT THE FORMAL EDUCATION SYSTEM: 

A. HAVE STUDENTS INCREASED THEIR ABILITY TO IDENTIFY SO'jRCES OF 
ADC|T(OHAL EDUCATION IN MAJOR TYPES OF PAID AND UNPAID WORK? 



B, HOW MANY STUDENTS HAVE BEEN PLACED IN A PAID OCCUPATION, 
Af-^D HOW DOES THiS COMPARE V/lTH PRIOR YEARS? 

C. OF THOSE PUCED IN (a) FURTHER EDUCATION, AW) (b) EMPLOY- 
MENT, HOW MANY CONSIDER THE PLACEMENT TO BE CONSISTENT 
WITH CAREER PLANS? 

0. Of THOSE NOT PLACED IN FURTHER EDUCATION OR IN A PAlO 
OCCUPATION, HOW MANY ARE ENGAGED IN (t) UNPAID WORK 
CONSISTENT WITH THEIR CAREER PLANS, AND HOW DOES THIS 
COMPARE WITH PRIOR YEARS? 



B. HAVE STUDENTS INCREASED THEIR ABILITY TO IDENTIFY MEANS TO 
SUPPORT ADDITIONAL EDUCATION FOR THEf^ELVES IN MAJOR TYPES 
OF PAID AM^ UNPAID WORK? 
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B, Program treatments 

The guide from Developmental Associates suggests 
creating a student outcome/treatment matrix. To do this 
it was necessary to identify and define project activities 
and objectives and describe them in common terms which 
make accumulation ar.d comparison possible. As suggested^ 
the term "treatment" was used to describe unique charac- 
teristics of our program and activities that were ini- 
tiated because of the project, 

A list of twenty-six treatments peculiar to and 
performed by Career Education were identified in the 
elementary department. This list made it possible to 
record most of the activity occurring within the depart- 
ment • 

Teachers were then given a check sheet on which to 
tabulate these tieatments. Teachers tabulated for the 
time period from September through December and then 
were to tabulate on a monthly basis for the remainder of 
the year. 

The following is a check sheet of elementary Career 
Education treatments used in our elementary department. 
Following the check sheet is a definition of each Career 
Education treatment used in the elementary department, 
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CAREER EDUCATION TREATMENT CHECK SHEET 



1. riiMSTiMPS, Slides, and movies (commercial or captioned filks). 










2. textbooks and other printed materials to teach c.e. concepts. 










3. SPECIAL CAflECa MATERIALS 'COMMERCIAL MATERIALS, KITS GAMES ETC). 










4. F<EUD TRIPS WITH STUDENT INTERVIEWS. 










5. FIELD TRIPS (observation) ALSO WALKING TRIPS. 










6. FIELD TRIPS PLANNED BUT CANCELLED. 










7. CAREER EDUCATION STUDENT BOOKLETS DEVELOPED IN C.E. WORKSHOPS. 










8. CAREER EDUCATION TEACHER GUIDES DEVELOPED IN C.E. WORKSHOP. 










% Career tOucATiON teacher-staff produced tv prograhs. 

Observation of Career Quiz, News etc.) 










10. teacher wade materials designed to teach c,e. concepts. 










11, PARTICIPATION IN CAREER EDUCATION TV PROGRAf^. 
(C&rter Quiz. News etc.) 










12« Gi^REER EDUCATICK PRODUCED PHOTOGRAPHS OF STUDENT EXPERIENCES. 










13. CAREER EDUCATION PttOOUCED PHOTOGRAPHS AND MATERIALS FOR INFO, 
(ex, pictures of car parts, workers or posters) 










U. EXPERIENCES WITH RErL TOOLS, EQUIPMENT AND SUPPLIES, 
(ex. carpentry, sewirq. cookinq, photography). 










15. CLASS CONTRIBUTIONS TD CAREER EDUCATION STUDENT NEWSPAPER. 










16. "^RTICIPATION IN CAREER EDUCATION ECONOMY. 

(tio to b&nk and store, sell ttens to store« sprinq spirit) 










n. RESOURCE PEOPLE— -INFORMAT ION— slides, speeches, ex dairy Btn 

speaker 










18. RESOURCE PEOPLE— -DEMONSTRAT 1 ON— show tools ex poljceBan, 

electr ic i an 










15. RESOURCE PEOPLE— DE^50NSTRAT ION WITH STUDENT PARTICIPATION 
(ex, first aid-b&ndaqirq, hort flower arranqlnq) 










20. ROLH PLAYING 










21. SIMULATED BUSINESS ACTIVITIES (classroon banking, classroom 
qreenhouse^ car wash, classroos restaur7int) 










22. SIMULATED BUSINESS OPERATED WITH REAL WORK EXPERIENCE 










23. CONSUMER EDUCATION CONCEPTS WITH CAREER EDUCATION 

(cocapArat i ve - buyinq, care of personal iteaSt consumer cookinq 










24, PRESENTATION Of CAREER INFORMATION FROM THE TEACHER, ex teacher 
tells student how to chanqe a tire, how nilk qets to dairy) 










25. INFUSION OF CAREER ED.CATICN CONCEPTS INTO OTHER SUBJECTS. 










J 

26, PARTICIPATICN IN PROJECT SHARE. | 
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Career Education Treatment 



1. Films trip ^ slides, 
movies 



Commercial or captioned films 
used to reinforce Career Edu- 
cation units. Slides made of 
Career Education activities on 
campus or in the community on 
work sites. 



2. Textbooks and other 
printed materials 



3. Career materials 



4. Field trips with 
student interviews 



5. Field trips (obser- 
vation) 



6. Field trips planned 
but cancelled. 



7. Career Education 
student booklets 



8. Career Education 
teacher guides 



Textbooks or other printed 
educational materials used to 
teach Career Education concepts. 

Commercial materials other than 
books or printed matter (ex. ^ 
kits ^ games , etc . ) 

Field trips to business and 
work sites - school bus, city 
bus, car, or walking (on or 
off campus). Students plan 
before going to interview 
workers about their jobs, etc. 



Field trips to work sites (by 
any means of transportation 
where students observe and ask 
questions spontaneously and 
where the experience, for the 
most part, is explained by the 
teacher. 



Field trips planned and expected 
by the student but cancelled for 
any one or more reasons. 



Booklets written on three 
elementary reading lev(3ls 
accompanied by a set of photo- 
graphs for each subject area.. 
There is a booklet and a folaer 
for each child. 



- Activity guides with goals and 
behavioral objectives for units 
in 3, 4, 5, 6, 7, 8 grade If^vels, 
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9. Career Education - 
teacher - staff pro- 
duced T.V. programs 
(observation) 



- Observation by class of Career 
Quiz^ student news with Career 
Education content^ video taped 
programs m.ade by the teacher on 
a unit. 



10. Teacher-made materials - 



Materials made by teachers- 
ex. games ^ photographs ^ stories^ 
charts ^ transparencies ^ dittos ^ 
etc. - to teach Career Education 
concepts . 



11. Participation in 
Career Education 
T. V. programs 



12. Career Education 

produced photographs 



Script for Career Quiz or news 
or other T.V. programs develop- 
ed by the teacher and/or class. 
The class appears on the tape as 
contestants or participants. 



Photographs (black and white or 
colored slides) of students' ex- 
periences. Photographs taken by 
staffs teachers or students ^ and 
used as a follow up^ etc. 



13- Career Education 
produced photo- 
graphs and material 
for information. 



14. Experiences with 
real tools. 



15. Class contributions 
to Career Education 
student newspaper. 
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Photographs J and materials ^ not 
of student experiences ^ but for 
information (ex. workers pictures ^ 
pictures of car parts^ posters^ 
transparencies ) . 



Students work with tools ^ equip- 
ment and supplies rele "ant to job 
areas studied (ex. carpentry tools ^ 
sewing equipment ^ leather tools ^ 
photographic supplies and equipment) 



Career Education staff edites and 
produces a newspaper^ The Little 
Worker. The students write all 
articles that appear in the news- 
paper. 
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l6. Participation in 
Career Education 
economy 



17- Resource people 
information 



18. Resource people 
demonstration 



19. Resource people 

demonstration with 
student participa- 
tion 



20. Role playing 



21. Simulated business 
activities 



22. Simulated business 
real work experiences 



Students earn money in Career 
Education classes^ use all the 
banking services^ buy merchan- 
dise at the T.S.D, store^ sell 
items to the store, participate 
in Spring Spirit. 



Resource people come and present 
slides or talks to reinforce C.Ii, 
units in their area of work. 



Resource people give demonstra- 
tions using their tools and 
equipment (ex, a policeman^ 
electrician^ carpenter bring 
their tools and explain their 
use). 



Resource people give demonstra- 
tions and teach a class a set of 
skills with their trade tools or 
allow the class in some other 
way to participate in the demon- 
stration. 

Students pretending in a role 
situation relating to a career 
area being studied. 



- These experiences differ from 
traditional role-playirg in 
that they are longcir in tera 
and strive to simulate^ as near 
as possible^ a total business 
experience within the confines 

? of the classroom and among 
students in: that class. 



- These experiences duplicate real 
businesses as much as possible 
and involve people outside a 
student's classroom. Real money 
or T.S.D. money is used as ex- 
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change (e. restaurant, florist. 
Spring Spirit, doughnut shop as 
well as the bank and the store). 



23. Consumer education 
concepts 



2M. Presentation of 
Information from 
the teacher 



25. Infusion of Career 
Education Into other 
subject areas 



26. Project Share 



Career Education activities that 
Involve such things as compara- 
tive buying, care of personal 
Items, reading directions for 
cooking, care of an automobile, 
mathematics of consumer educa- 
tion and functional language 
Involved with consumer education. 



The Career Education teacher 
gives students information by 
lecture, research assignments 
or any other information-giving 
technique . 



Career Education teachers infuse 
Career Education concepts into 
the other subject areas they 
teach (ex. language, mathematics, 
science, or reading). 

A class learns a set of skills 
or hovr to make a product then 
teaches another class these 
skills. This may involve other 
classes at T.S.D. or at the 
Austin State School, a public 
school or regional school for 
the deaf. 
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C, Treatment/outcome matrix 

The rating sheets on the student outcomes were 
filled out by twelve of the elementary teachers and 
then correlated to the utilization of each of the twenty- 
six treatments by means of the SPSS computer using the 
Pear,son Correlation coefficient, (Four classes were not 
used because of incomplete data,) Bill Beane assisted 
project staff with data analysis. 

The result of the treatment/outcome correlation produced 
several hundred sets of relationals. It was impractical 
to record all of the correlations in this report so twelve 
of the twenty-six treatments will be listed as an example 
of the data collected. 

The following pages show the matrix of outcomes to 
treatments. The significance is shown in the lower ^ 
numbers. The lower the number the higher the coorelation. 
The letter N indicates the number of classes considered 
in the correlation. 
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Ol/I'COME QUESTION/TREATMENT GROUP MTRIX 
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B. Have students increased their 
level of generally useful 
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^"^s^ Treatment 

Outcome 

Questions ^"^-v,^^^ 
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About Work 
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B« Have students increased 

their knowledge of differences 
in work conditions and life 
styles associated with 

different types of paid 

and unpaid work? 
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C. }^«ve students Increased their 
knowledge of the iapact of 
social and technological 
change in paid and unpaid 
work? 
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D. Have students increased their 
knowledge of the iopact of 
social and technological 
chanc* In paid and unpaid 
work? 
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Treatment 



Outcome 
Questions 
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lnc~eAs«d Career 

Oecision*MdkinQ 

Skills 



Have students jncresLSed 
their ability to associate 
their own abilities and 
limitations with possible 
success In present or 
future paid and unpaid 
work? 
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Have students Increased 
their ability to relate 
their personal interests 
and values to types of 
paid and unpaid work and 
their associated life-styles? 
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Have students increased 
their ability to (a) identifyj 
(b) locate, and (c) utilize 
sources of infomation to 
solve career decision- 
"iking problems? 
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Have students increased 
their dbilicy to deter»ine 
the potential for future 
advancement /personal 
growth in work cf their 
choosing? 
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£• Have students increased 
their knowledge of the 
steps to be ttken and the 
factors to be considered in 
career planning? 
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Have students increased 
their active Involvement 
in career decision-making? 
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^v^^^ Treatment 

Out c ome 
Questions 
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6, Are students sore adaptable 
to varied work situations? 
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C. Do students have a aore 

positive attitude towards the 
concepts of quality in rela- 
tion to a work task? 
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0« Do students have a aore 
positive attitude towards 
conservation of envlrori 
■ental and huean resources 
in accoapl ishing work tasks? 
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E. Do students have a aore 
positive attitude towards 
responsibility for their own 
behavior and iccoaplishaent 
of If- fid work tasks? 



F. -Do jtud^nf^ deaonstr.xte an 

ir>creas>fd Ccsire for ^ntinuous 

litarning both in school and out? APPROPRIATE FOR 



VTI . 'ncreascd Work J^eeking and 
work Getting Skills 

A. Have students increased their 
ability to (a) identify, (b) 
locate, and (c) utilize sources 
that contain information about 
paid and unpaid work? 



ELEMENTARY SCHOOL 



Hav« students increased their 
level of skills reauired in (a) 

applying for, .„d .b) accepting STUDENTS 
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Outcome 
Questions 



VIII. Pl^ceeent 



A, 



How m&ny students have beon 
placed or are engaged in 
further education and how does 
this compare with prior years? 



NOT 



How aany students have been 
placed in a paid occupation, 
and how does this compare 
with prior years? 



APPROPRIATE 



Of tho3c placed In (a) further 
education, and (b) eaployment , 
hew aany consider the place- 
ment to be consistent with 
their career plans 



FOR 



0. Of those not placed in further 
education or in a paid occupa- 
tion^ how »any are engaged \n 
(a) unpaid work corxsistent with 
thpir career plans, and how 
does ih'f.s coapare with prior 
years? 



EIEMEKTARY 



IX, 



ln::reased Awareness of Means 
for Continued Education 



A. 



Have students Increased their 
ability to identify sources of 
additional edr.xation in aajor 
types of paid and unpaid work? 



SCHOOL 



Have students increased their 
ability to identify «eans to 
support additional education 
for the.-nselves in major types 
of paid and unpaid work? 



STUDENTS 
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D. DiL'>cui.>3lon of Results 



The data gathered in this report is a primitive attempt 
to effectively evaluate Career Education in terms of data. 
This was the first experience for teachers in gathering 
data. The chance for human error is high both in staff 
judgements of establishing a criteria and with teacher 
tabulation. The data does show som.e interesting description 
of our treatments and does give us another dimension to 
consider in recommending the .direction of this program. 

Field trips seem to be the most valuable treatment having 
more significance across more outcomes than any other treatment, 
the elementary economy scored high in career decision making 
skills^ self awareness and knowledge about work. Academic/ 
Vocational skills for example in numerical did not score as 
high as expected but interpersonal skills and information 
processing skill results show this treatment to be a beneficial 
part of the elementary program. 

V/e found outcome categories one through five and three 
questions in category six to be appropriate for elementary 
students • The objectives seem to follow a chronological order 
and we had fewer classes responding to- the upper level questions 

Perhaps the real value of this evaluation at this point 
lies in the effect it has on our teachers in this process in 
that we were able to stir their thinking about their teaching. 
iMany of the outcomes are objectives that could be taught or 
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presented to students if tecachcTS are aware of their 
importance. 

Ideally a test instrument for each outcome question 
should be deoi/,ned for deaf students. This would help 
the teacher a great deal in making her decision about 
the student and eventually give program designers more 
reliable data. 

III. Elementary Int ere st Inventory 

In addition to checklists and overall evaluation by 
the teacher of the student 's"^ response to career education^ 
v/e felt a need existed to determine what the child had 
enjoyed most and in what areas he had developed the 
most interest, Sucessful employment in adult life 
depends on combining interests and vocational aptitudes 
and channelir.r the student into job areas for which 
he is best suited. However^ interests are difficult 
to develop^, let alone measure^ unless experiences 
and exposure to ^^arious "life situations" has , taken 
place . 

Our school evaluator^: Mrs. Nancy Beane^ assisted 
us by designing an evaluation instrument for the follow- . 
ing purposes: 
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1. To establish a meaningful file for each 
child with- a documented list of what the 
child has experienced or been exposed to 
in Career Education. 

2. Establish a procedure to find out where 
the child is by evaluating his: 

a. perceptions 

b . internalizations 

c. preferences 

d. interests 

3. To work with teachers in the evaluation 
process and help them design and main- 
tain records of treatments given to 
individual students. 

4. To get meaningful information to'^the 
teachers about each child's expressed 
interests so the teacher can use this 
information in academic teaching and 
student motivation. 



A, Procedure 

An initial survey was conducted of the eight teachers 
involved in the fifth and sixth grades of the elementary 
department to determine what areas in career education 
they had taught or were planning to teach before the 
end of the school year. It was evident from the survey 
that the areas covered and units, taught were many and 
varied (from auto maintenance to taxidermy). Due to the 
short time remaining until the end of the school year, 
the niomber of units was scaled down and eleven areas 
were chosen. Due to this problem of time^ some children 
were not given the opportunity to choose their favorite 
area if the pictures were not included in those eleven 
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categories. 

Six pictures were chosen for each category^ and 
attempts v/ere made to be sure these pictures were 
representative of most aspects of the job. For example^ 
in tne area of construction pictures were of brick laying^ 
machine cutting work^ wood shop^ form building with a 
sledgehammer^ roof bracing^ and cement slab forming. 
The number of pictures thus totaled sixty-six. 

In order to keep language or verbal content to bare 
minimum^ five pictures of .faces were drawn and taped to 
a table. These representei "che following categories: 



The. sixty-six Job area pictures v/ere put in randomized 
order and given to the child. The directions were given 
as follows: 

1. This is not a test. (Teachers reported anxiety 
when children received scheduling slips; thought 
they would have written tests, in the evaluation 
center ) . 

2. I want to see what you like to do^ and what you 
do not like to do. 

3* I want you to look at the work in each picture ^ 
and decide how you feel about the work. It 
doesn't matter if it's a man or woman in the 
picture^ you look at the work. (Initial pilot 
presentations showed some children sorted by 
sex of worker e.g. put pictures of the opposite 




DISLIKE 



HATE 
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sex into the dislike category. When they were 
told to discount the sex of the worker and 
concentrate on the work involved^ this problem 
apparently disappeared. ) 

4. If you really love the work^ put the picture here 
(point to love category), 

5. If you like the work^ put the picture here (point 
to like category). 

6. If you think "fair"^ or "doesn't matter^', put 
the picture here (point to fair category). 

?. If you don't like the work, put the picture here 
(point to dislike category). 

8. If : hate-yech the vrork^ put the picture here 
(pc rvt to hate category). 

9. OK? Understand? (Hand child the pictures and 
let him begin sorting). 



A sheet was tabulated for each child^ listing which 
pictures he had put in each of the five categories. In 
addition^ notes were made about any additional responses 
(manual communication^ questions asked^ facial expressions 



B. Results 

The use of descriptive statistic (means^ median^, 
standard deviation) resulted in a rank ordering of each 
of the eleven categories for each child. Means for each 
category were also included. 

Example: Student #1 1. Bakery 1.000 

2 . Horticulture 1 . 667 

3. Food preparation and 
food service 2.000 
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4. Construction 2.I67 

5. Textiles 2.500 

6. Auto Maintenance 2.833 

7. Health 3.000 

8. Banking 3 -167 

9. Highway Construction 3.333 

10. Newspaper 3^333 

11. Clerical 3.667 



This student clustered most job pictures in the 
first three categories (love, like, fair), and did not 
have any means for job areas in the dislike or hate 
category. 



In addition, to rank ordering the job categories 
for each student, the statistical treatment yielded a 
rank ordering for the eleven job areas based on responses 
from all fifty-six children. These are listed below, 
with number one being the favorite job area chosen from 
among all the children's responses. 

1. Bakery 

2. Horticulture 

3. Auto Maintenance 

4. Banking 

5. Food Service 

6. Health 

7. Construction 

8. Clerical 

9. Textiles 

10. Newspaper 

11. Highways " 



C, Use of Results 

The results of the interest survey were designed to 
be used along two dimensions: short term arid long term. 
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Short Term Benefits 

The individual ordering of Job areas may be used 
to alert the teacher to the student's interests. 
Academic materials may be designed and used in connection 
with these interests. For example^ reading stories and 
language can be used relating to an interest in Horticul- 
ture . 

Classroom motivation can be stimulated and enhanced 
and good work behaviors and attitudes reinforced by 
capitalizing on a student's interests. For example^ if 
a student has an interest in auto maintenance^ a worker 
in that field can stress the necessity of being punctual 
and responsible. Or the teacher can stress the. need to 
know arithmetic and measuring by relating it to a student' 
interest in the construction area. 

Girls who have interests in "formerly masculine'^ 
job areas can be encouraged to explore and become aware 
of jobs that are employing female workers. For example^ 
women roofers and electronics technicians can be visited 
or invited to come talk about their jobs. Conversely^ 
boys with interests in office work can also be encouraged 
to become aware of job areas that are employing more and 
more men ( secretaries nurses^ etc.). 
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Caution: Interest inventories used at this grade and 
age level are not to be considered as indicators of 
vocational areas for future vocational training and/or 
career planning. Interests change as a student grows 
older and gains mor'i experience and exposure to ^'life 
situations'^ 

Long Term Benefits 

A cumulative record will be developed over the child's 
school years ^ giving information regarding units or career 
areas the child has been exposed too. This can greatly 
benefit a vocational counseling situation where mention of 
previous experiences will serve to "jog" the child's 
memory and initiate a discussion of job possibilities and 
interests . 

This will also allow evaluators^ conselors and others 
to see his progression in awareness of vocational possi- 
bilities and what interests he has developed. 

This information will also be valuable for vocational 
evaluation and placement in training classes here at school 
and^ possibly^ occupational training or placement after 
■graduation. 
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IV. Jimlor High Scnool Evaluation 

The Juinior high school schedtile was designed to 
take the student tiarough a series of six-week courses 
during the sixth, seventh, and eighth grades. It was 
soon realized that acciirate records must be made to 
keep up with the classes each child had taken. It was 
felt that a data file which described the type of 
activities within each unitj, the student's reaction to 
various facets of the unit, as well as the teacher^ s 
observation of the student's participation would be 
helpful. 

A, Student Interest inventory sheets 

A student interest inventory sheet was designed to 
determine the student's react!*. to each of the six-^week 
units. A form was designed with questions in the miit 
relating to Jobs dealing with people, data or things. 
The form has several simple questions under each category; 
e.g., in the unit on photography ^ questions relating to 
working with people in the field of photography, data 
questions on measuring chemicals and keeping records of 
pictures, and questions dealing with using tM.ngs in the 
field of photography give an .indication of the student's 
feeling towards various types of Jobs within each field. 

At the top of each form a imit description of the 
major activities the class has done^ sample vocabulary, 
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resources used and the dates of study. 

B. Teacher observati o n form 

The reverse side of the student interest inventory 
is designed ^.o that a teacher can record her observations 
of a student. This section of the form is divided into 
four major groups with subcategories depicting personal, 
social, and physical attributes. Both forms are completed 
at the end of each six-week unit and placed in the students 
file. 

The next two pages are examples of forms for Junior 
high school units. Definitions of terms used on the 
teacher form are listed in the appendix of this report. 
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CAREER EDUCATION 
TEACHER OBSERVATION OF 
STUDENT PARTICIPATION 

DATE UNIT 

STUDENT'S NAME GRADE" 



PEOPLE 






DATA 




MAX 


MOD 


MIN 




MAX MOD 


1. 


Sociability 






1. 


Degree of 












abstract thinking 


2. 


Self Expression 






2. 


Reading level 


3. 


Teamwork 






3. 


Degree of Problem 


1». 


Communication 








Solving ability 


5. 


English Fluency 







4. 


Memory 


6. 


Self Confidence 






5. 


Accuracy 


7. 


Accepts 






6. 


Numerical 




Criticism 








Ability 


8. 


Organization 




— 


7. 


Neatness 


THINGS 






PERSONAL CHARACTERISTICS 




MAX 


MOD 


MIN 




MAX MOD 


1. 


Degree of 












dexterity 






1. 


Attitude 


2. 


Timing 






2. 


Attendance 


3. 


Pace 






3. 


Appearance 


n. 


Tactile 






4. 


Work 




Quality 








Independently 


5. 


Ambulatory 






5. 


Vision Quality 




Efficiency 






6. 


Speech Quality 


6. 


Stamina 






7. 


Perseverence 


7. 


Caution 






8. 


Choices 


8. 


Directional 






9. 


Ability to 




Spatial Concept 








maintain interest 


9. 


Ability to 






10 


.Initiative 




learn tasks 






11 


•Follows 



directions 
12 . Responsibility 



TEACHER COMMENTS 



INSTRUCTOR 

signed 
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C. Use of results 

During the school year evaluation forms were designed 
for each of ths sixteen units taugnt this year in the 
junior high school. Evaluation sheets were completed at 
the end of each six weeks unit and a student file was 
begun. This file is designed to build on the information 
collected in the elementary awareness program and gives 
more detailed information from the student concerning 
specific tasks within a job. The teacher observation 
form vf.as a new task for the teacher and many felt un- 
cofltfortable or unqualified to complete them. The Career 
Education staff and the school evaluator felt that observa- 
tion of the student under several different situations and 
from several teachers would be valuable information for 
both the evaluator and the student when the time comes for 
decisions to be made concerning future career planning. 
No analysis was made of the data collected^rather it was 
felt the information would be more useful to the student 
and the school evaluator as personal data to be used in 
a counseling situation. Recommendations will be discussed 
as to the problems and benefits of this instrument in 
the final chapter of this report. 

V, High School evaluation 

To provide some initial data for beginning a high 
school Career Education program^, it was decided to use 
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material researched by a basic adult education staff at 
the University of Texas. A study entitled "The Adult 
Performance Level Study (^) sought to identify basic 
adults needs n-;cessary to function in society. The 
study breaks nine general areas of need in which adults 
must be able to function into "general knowledge areas'^ 
and "basic skill areas". The study group has recently 
written goals and objectives for the five general know- 
ledge areas, designed tests for each of these areas and 
has compiled a bibliography of material appropriate to 
each area in three different levels of performance. 

The vast amount of work done by the APL study 
attracted the attention of our project staff. A summer 
workshop in August of 197^ was conducted with our high 
school teachers. 

The goals and object ives of the APL^^study were used 
by the workshop participants and specific activities were 
vrritten for deaf high school students in each of the five 
general knowledge areas. 

During the school year the test used by the APL 

study was given to our high school students. This test 

had been desigiied to be used in adult basic education 

and therefore J, required some modification so it could be 

used , ::h deaf students. Ms. Marian Pharr, our school 

counselor^ revised the language level of each of the 
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forty-two questions. Transparencies were made of each 
question. High School students were them placed into 
groups with similar ability. In the testing situation 
Ms. Pharr presented the qiiestions in total communication 
then used the overhead pro. .ector to project the revised 
form of the questions. 

By using this method it was possible to complete 
most sessions in approximately two hours. 

The tests has a variety of questions that require 
the student to demonstrate his performance ability^ e.g.^ 
filling out a check properly as well as reading an airline 
schedule . 

Scoring of the tests was done by the staff of the 
APL group at the University of Texas , Scores were listed 
into three levels. (ABE level I = grades 1-3^ ABE level II 
= grades 4-6^ ABE level III = grade?, 7-8) 

The following chart shows the percentage of the 
one hundred -fifty-seveii high school students in each of 
the three levels^ Twenty-five of the slowest students 
were given part of the test but did not complete it, 
their scores are not part of the tc-tal percentages. 
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A. Results of 


H 


. S. Performance 






T 


.S 


.D. H.S. Student 


Performance 


Levels 




LEVEL 1 


LEVEL 2 


LEVEL 3 


OCCUPATIONAL 
KNOWLEDGE 




95.6^ 






CONSUMER 
ECONOMICS 








2.5% 


GOVERMENT & 
LAW 




93.7% 


3.7% 


0% 


HEALTH 




71.8% 


25 . 1'% 


3-1% 


COMMUNITY 
RESOURCES 




93.7/^ 


5.7^ 


.6% 


READING 




97.5/^ 


2.5% 


0% 


PROBLEM 
SOLVING 




100% 




0% 


COMPUTATION ' 




82.5% 


15.7^ 




WRITING 




63.4% 


32.9% 


3.7% 



Level I = Level II = Level III 

grades 1-3 grades 4-6 grades 7-8 
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B. Discussion of Results 

The data given to us by the APL study group was 
listed as a print out on each student. The combined 
percentages listed above give us some indication of the 
performance level of deaf high school students in each 
of the nine categories. As the chart indicates writing 
and health appear to be the strongest disciplines while 
problem solving skills were virtually non existant. 

Fui'ther analysis of question items revealed that 
while 78^ could address an envelope well enough to insure 
it would reach the desired destination^ only placed 
a proper return address on the envelope to insure its 
return. 

"... About two-thirds of the group could not read an 
"equal opportunity" notice well enough to identify a 
statement which defined its meaning. 

Only ^6% of the group were able to write a check on 
an account with out making an error so serious that the 
check would not be processed. 

When given a check and cash only five of the one 
hundred fifty-Sfven students could fill out a deposit 
slip correctly « 
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...A surprising 73% could write a note to a teacher 
explaining that their child was sick. 

... None of the one hundred fifty-seven students, when 
given a series of newspaper "help wanted" advertisements, 
were able to correctly match personal qualifications to 
job requirements. 

. . . Seventeen percent could figure how many months it 
would take to pay back an employment agency given the 
rate and amount of payments each month/ 

Given a monthly earnings statement containing the 
gross salary, deductions by type and net salary, only 
58? of the group could determine the total amount of 
deductions. Further, only 13? -could locate the deduction 
for social security. 

None of the one hundred fifty-seven students were 
able to read a simple menu and figure the cost and tax 
on three meals. 

... Only three of the students could figure how much a 
person working forty-three hours would earn if he makes 
two dollars an hour for a forty hour week and gets time 
and a half for overtime. 

The results of these tasks as well as the dozens of 
others not reported here, would suggest that our students 
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are not developing skills considered by many to 
be necessary to be a literate adult. 
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VI, Questionnaires 



Questionnaires devised by LeVene A. Olson from a 
study entitled "A Study of Elementary and Secondary Career 
Education in Lincoln County^^(5) were given to all of the 
teachers on our south campus. The purpose of the question- 
naire was to give the teacher a - chance to give imput for 
this report. The questionnaires were coded as to depart- 
ment but the names of individual teachers were not recorded. 
Teachers were invited to make any comments concerning 
fereer Education at the end of the questionnaire. The 
comments were then typed as written for this report. 

A parent survey ^ also designed by LeVene A. Olson 
was sent to the south campus houseparents and to the parents 
of deaf students in Austin. The results of this survey 
follow the teacher opinion section. 
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TEACHER OPINION SURVEY 



This is not a' test. Tnere are no right or wrong answers. 
We are Interested in your opinion about career education in 
your school. Information obtained during this survey will be 
reported on a group basis only. No information about individ- 
uals will be provided to Local, State, or Federal agencies. 
The information you provide will be kept strictly confidential. 

Please respond to each statement by placing a circle 
around the answer which best indicates your opinion about 
each statement according to the following criteria. 



YES: 


I strongly agree with the 
statement. 


YE_g. yes 


9 


no 


NO 


yes : 


I agree with the statement 
in general. 


YES yes 


9 


no 


NO 


? : 


I am not sure. 


YES yes 


9 


no 


NO 


no : 


I disagree with the 
statement . 


YES yes 


9 


no 


NO 


NO : 


I strongly disagree with 
the statement. 


YES yes 


9 


no 


NO^ 



SAMPLE SURVEY FORMAT 



1. The purposes of Career Education 

were clear to me by the beginning YES yes ? no NO 
of this school year. 

2. The purposes of Career Education 

appeared to be clear 'to most of YES yes ? no NO 

the students. 

^, The major purposes set forth for 

Career Education were adequately YES yes ? no NO 
met during the school year. 

The results of this stirvey are broken down by the different 
departments and between Career Education t;,achers and non- 
cl?eer Education teachers. Fifty-eight- teachers responded 
to the questlonaire . 
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1. The purposes of Career Education 
were clear to me by the beginn- 
ing of this school year. 



2. The purposes of Career Education 
appeared to be clear to most of 
the students. 



3. The major purposes set fcrth 
for Career Education were 
adequately met during the 
school year. 



The time we had 'allotted was 
sufficient to accomplish the 
purposes sr.t .forth i'or Career 
Educc" ion. 



YES 


64. V 


75 


30fo 


28.6 


38.5 


33.3^ 


yes 


35.3 


25 


50:^ 


42^.8 


38.5 


56.6? 


? 


0 


0 


0 


14.2 


0 


0 


no 


0 


0 


20?o 


14.2 


0 


0 


NO 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 
















YES 


17.6 


25 


20^ 


0 ■ 


7.7 


Qf% 


yes 


58.8 


25 


20^ 


14.3 


30.7 


28.6^ 


? 


11.8 


50 


20?i 


57.1 


46.2 


57.2^ 


no 


5.8 


0 


30?^ 


14.3 


0 


0 


NO 


5.8 


!_..„'■;' ... 




14.3 


15.4 


1 

14 . 2!^i 












YES 




0 


0 


0 


yes 


2,; , 4 2^: 


1 


14.3 


27.3 


16.7?. 


9 


17 : ■/ 


1 


4o^ 


57.1 


6'-; . 6 


83.3?i 


no 


0 


i 0 


0 


14.3 


1 


0 


ITO 


0 


0- 


0 


14,3 


0 


0 
















YES 


64.7 


0 


4o^ 




12.5 


0 


yes 


23.5 


100 


20^ 




.25^ 


0 


? 


11.8 


0 


40^ 




62.5 


0 


no 


0 


0 


0 




0 


25% 


NO 


0 


0 




0 


0 i 75% 
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5. 



students gained first-hand 
luiowledge of the world of 
work (field trips ^ resource 
people ^ etc . ) • 



6. Students were exposed to 

adequate hands-on experiences. 



7. Students explored tneir 
capabilities in variously 
areas under a variety of 
situations pertaining to 
the world of work. 



3. Students learned to self- 
appraise their emerging 
potentials . 



J' 




YE£ 


■. ...i- 
64.71 


0 


27.3 


1^.3 


Jit t 

41.7 




yes 




66.7 


1 • r- r— 

45.5 


57.1 


ID.D 


rrry ryV 


9 


0 :33.3 


27.3 


14.3 


^■± • f 




no 




0 


0 i 


i-'+.3 


0 


u 


NO 


i 

0 1 


0 




0 


•0 


0 


I ' i 










YES 


t 


j 

C; i 


37 . 5 


■ 0 


Ip . 4 


Id . f 7' 


yes 


35.2 




25 


57.1 




-1 (i. •-?ol 
-LD . ( /i 


9 




;?o 


37.5 


14.3 


}\ 


DO . /£ 


— : — 1 
no 


i r •-, 


0 


0 


n Ji o 
14 O 


U 


u 


HO 


!"■■■; 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 




.u^.. 












Y'tlS 




50 




0 


33.3 


33.3 


yes 


47.0 


50 


60 


57,1 


25.0 


33.3 


? 


5.9 


0 


10 


14.3 


41.7 


66.7 


no 


5.9 


0 


0 


14.3 


0 


0 


NO 


0 


0 


0 


l4.3 


0 


0 
















YES 


17.6 


0 


10 


0 


13.3 


0 


yes 


47.0 


5o 


20 


28.6 


60.0 


14.3 


9 


29.5 


50 


70 


42 


,26.7 
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9. Equipment was adequate to 
accomplish the objective 
of the Program. 
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10. Adequate materials and supp3-ies 
were made available for the 
Program. 



11. Career Education of this type 
should be made* available to 
every student. 



12. Students became, aware of the 
factor's that contributed to 
succ^ess in an occupation. 
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13. More well-rounded 
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15. More skilled in planning 
their careers 
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16. More able to use their own 
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17. More self confident 



18 ♦ More able to see that knowledge 
is relevant to job success 
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19. More able to make vocational 
choices that are satisfying 
and productive for both them- 
selves and the society df which 
they are a part 



20. Other teachers in th?.s school 
have favorable attitude toward 
Career Educa-tion 
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their abilities, interests and 
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of Career Education. 
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22. Instruction in the Career 

Education is relevant to the 
needs of students at this level. 
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23. Selecting appropriate instruc- 
tional materials. 
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25. Helping me to better under- 
stand my mission 
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Comments as written by t::C' 



Elementary teachers 



"Career Education is the only major part of our curriculijiin 
which primarily focuses on the affective domain. My students 
are not strong in academics^ bv.t through Career Education 
they have seen more relevance for reading and math and lang- 
uage. They .have also developed pride in work and some vitally 
needed social interaction skills (Spring Spirit^ simulated 
business^ field trips). Furthermore ^ their curiosity has in- 
creased about where they^ as deaf students^ fit into the job 
world nov; and in the future." 

"I cannot emphasize too much how much interest and enthusiasm 
for school has been stirred up by Career Education. This 
carries over especially into Lang. To be very detailed^ I 
would have to use my daily lesson plan book to describe what 
language has been learned as a result of the excitement creat- 
ed by Career Education. The children learn how important com- 
munication is and will be. They try hard, and through Career 
Education.-- they experience success in a real way not 10(y/o^s 
on their tests ^ but in ?^eal job situations set up in the room. 
They must communicate with notes to each other and to their 
strictly hearing boss. Also^ they can see the amazement on the 
faces of the v;orkers we have interviewed which thrills them. 
Almost every place we have gone^ the managers^ workers^ etc. 
are amazed at v-rhat the children know and what ti;iey desire to 
know. Not "How old are you?" but "How many hours do you v7ork 
each day^ "When do you arrive and leave" "V/hat about emergencies 
- is your pay cut? etc." The children learn why we ask ques- 
tions as well as how. Attitudes and personal discipline are 
discussed and daily practiced. Responsibility is built into 
their character instead of being pasted on by a few ve. y unreal 
classroom activities. Confidence is developed through meeting 
the working world and knowing that they are being prT-pared for 
it. No simulated^ sporatic^ stale ^ and dry classroom activities- 
can take the place of a well developed Career Education program. 
I have seen bored^ unreachable children come alive when school 
starts having a real meaning. Let me teach Career Education 
let me quit ! " 
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"I feel Itiat the Career Education program gou off of the ground • 
this year and the program was much more effev-^tive. Most of the 
teachers were more knowledgeable of the purposes of the program^ . 
thus plans were made to help the students be aware of the work-- 
a-day world which is so essential to these students* Responsi- 
bility cannot be over-emphasixed with the students. All person- 
nel in the Career Education department are to be commended and 
my personal "thanks" to each of you for the patience^ help and 
cooperation given to the teachers n n t he department* Without 
your help we would not have had such a good year." 

"Since I had not even heard of Career Education till September^ 
I don't feel I've gotten as much out of it (or put as much in 
to it) a3 someone with more experience* Hopefully time will 
alleviate this. Therefore I don't feel that qualified for all 
of this. One comment ^ though - three and four classes ^ espec- 
ially the younger ones^ seem to understand so little - will 
they ever understand the responsibility of a job - much less . 
at their present ages?" 

"Career Education is a very worthwhile integral part 'of our teaching 
core. Courses are interelated with Career Education^ and worth- 
while teaching projects for langiaage^ xnath^ social studies and 
science emerge. Using Career Education as a focal point we can 
build and unify all subject areas with a goal^ and an enrichment 
for our students. Career Education opens up the hearing world 
to our students. They understand the working world. They find 
that deaf people can and do workj and that they also must work 
when schooling is completed* Career Education makes working 
and earning a salary a challenge to our students. They see a 
purpose in learning and training now^ so that they might work." 

"Career Education has been the main class where the children 
v;alk into smiling eager to work and more eager to be taught. 
All the children were ccnstiantly asking what we would do^ When?^ 
how? and why? They \^era totally involved, in the program and 
were cooperative. I feel that much was taught during these 
hours and a responsive class retains 90/o of what is taught. 
Career Education was the "door" to language ^ human values and 
social growth. Career Education awakened the "slow learner" 
and included him in all activities. Class projects included 
everyone. This was the inner beauty of the program. Being a 
new unit each time^ no one was handicapped with previous lessons. 
I feel that the staffs especially Mrs. Davis and Mr* Randall 
were a great help and without their assistance Career Education 
would have lost its backbone. A good staff = a good^ effective 
program* I feel that the institution of TSD has greatly bene- 
fited from this program on the basis that it is onr first pro- 
gram that has a curriculum "^or 6 yrs in succession. (3rd - 8th) 
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CE is an invaluable part of the curx'iculum. It gives 
substance and direction to vague instructional objectives. 
It gives the students an opportunity, in most.. cases, to 
directly experience what they are studying. At least it 
gives the students a chance to see first-hand the subject 
of their study. CE is a concrete and fun way for students 
to learn about the work world. Slowly perhaps at first, 
the students begin to realize that they must someday fit into 
that vague thing called the work world. I v/as delighted when 
several boys in my class were very interested in knowing 
how long doctors and teachers must go to school. This 
interest came with no prompting, really out; of the blue. 
They also wanted to know about salaries, and expressed their 
own preferences for careers." 

Career Education is one of the best teaching tools I have eve*^^ 
hadl It is a stepping stone to many areas and interests. % 
students have been easily motivated by CE. and I feel have 
gained much from each experience they have had. We have had 
some great field trips and have been welcomed at each business 
or office we have gone into. The CE. staff has been most 
helpful In helping us locate places to visit and resource people. 
They ha^c^ gone with us on many trips-provided transportation, 
taken pictures, etc. Our students need CE. so badly, please 
don*t let all this work go down the drain I" 

I feel that CE is a worthwhile program. There are too many 
meetings of the teachers. The meetings are too long. It is 
a pity we did not have a program like the CE program sooner." 

I do feel that Career Education at T.S.D. has been a ve.ry 
helpful experience for the students. One very strong point is 
that t-.hrough this program many field trips to places of business 
have bera made available so that the students were able to 
receive first hand knowledge and experience. Some equipment 
£Lnd materials have been made available to the children that they 
would not have otherwise had. They have had an opportunity 
to meet many experienced people and see them perform their 
duty or work as well as listen to what they had to tell about 
their Jobs through a teacher interperting the information 
to them. The career education program has aroused the students 
curiosity about mamy different Jobs and the pay that they 
could expect for the Job, as well as the qualifications that 
they must process to qualify for the job. I feel that Career 
Education has been an invaluable aid to the academic program 
here at T.S.D^" 

career Education is a vital part of our curriculum. Our 
children need to be exposed, to the world of work at this age. 
CE. teaches the children responsibility and cooperation 
(team work) with others. We must start preparing our 
^ildren at an early age if we want them to live successfully 
::n a hearing world of work." 
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Career EducKtiors: is; one of the most sensible and realistic 
ways to teach children. It provides for a flexible and 
creative atmosphere in the classroom and puts students in 
touch with "the outside world." Through the T.S.D. economy, 
my students have gained more experience about handling money, 
earning money and spending money than any other experience 
I could provide. They also began to understand by the end of 
the year that checks are no. good without money behind it. 
In one of our C.E. class projects , one of my students came 
to the conclusion that the Job she was doing was getting 
boring because she was doing the same thing over and over — 
and then concluded for herself about what some Jobs are really 
like. After b6ing actors and actresses themselves in another 
C.E. unit, we visited a T.V. station. They saw actors and 
actresses, told me what these people were doing and then 
asked some intelligent questions about Jobs, earning money etc. 
Had they not had the experience themselves, I don't feel this 
would have happened. C.E. means exposure and gives the child 
something concrete to build her/his language upon. I wouldn't 
trade it for anything^' 

The students in my class have: 

1. become more aware of the Jobs available to the deaf; 

2. become more aware of the lifestyles that accompany 
various salaries; 

3. been exposed to the educational level needed for 
white collar vs. blue collar Jobs; 

4. through role playing increased their communication 
skills and have developed a greater understanding 
of how language is very important in the working 
world. 

Comments concerning the E.E. staff: 

1. Where have they been this year? " 

I think Career Education is a wonderful program. It allows 
the students to really become involved-to get away from a 
structured classroom situation. It provides wonderful 
learning experiences and, the exposure in working with money 
and merchandise has been very helpful and meaningful for the 
children. The CE staff has been very anxious to help in any 
way they could. They have made helpful suggestions. The 
really only weak link in the program has been getting pictures 
back promptly. If CE pictures could be returned within 2 days 
it would certainly be more beneficial for the students-and 
the teacher. This serves as better reinforcement. Spring 
Spirit was a beautiful success. It provided a goal and a 
deadline for the children. This is^j^ery importauit. I hope 
this tradition is carried over for future years. The most 
important reason why I have enjoyed CE is because o^ the 
unlimited things to choose from in teaching. And the students 
can have a part in deciding what they'ld like to study and 
leaVn about. I'm for Career Education all the way." 
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Comments as written by the 
Junior High School Teachers 



"We need to keep revising some of the courses to be more 
efficient. Some courses are excellent, some need revision 
to be better efficient, some need to be expanded and 
developed into courses and better courses, possibly through 
summer workshop. One or two may be eliminated. Restaurant 
course needs to be expanded. This is an excellent course 
to "learn on the Job". We need a resourse teacher vitally 
if staff is disbanded ♦ Evaluation of students interest and 
ability needs to be simplified in a nutshell to avoid 
excessive paperwork." 

"I don't teach a C.E. class myself, but I think it"s an 
important and worthwhile part of the T.S.D. curriculum. 
The more the students interact with other adults in a 
Job setting, the better." 

"career Education can be a fascinating "open door" for 
the students if It is done right. We started out the 
year on such high hopes, but have petered out as we 
saw all the problems coming. Some areas were not good 
units to teach(this is understandable and a disappoint- 
ment for so much wasted time) such as the Restaurant or 
Clothing with no appropriate supplies and equipment 

(sewing machine ). For some of the units, v/eekly 

supplies were easy enough to get. The students themselves 
began to lose interest after passing through 2 or 3 very 
unproductive and wasted units. The idea of, moving a 
student out of one class if he wasn't that interested didn't 
vrork; thus you had many bored students. It's a shame 
Vocational and C.E. can't be combined. (It's impossible 
to really work in Auto Care whan you have no car to really 
tear apavt . ) Units such as Photography have been successful 
because of plentiful supply of equipment and materials. 

As far as the teachers viewpoint please cut the evaluation 

fom to a 3"x5" card with things such as "shows interest", 
"Has good capablities in this field", "Has a future here," 

"Very cooperative," (limit to 4 or 5 areas to evaluate). 

Evaluations this year have an easy tendency to stay on a 
teachers desk because they look so cumbersome. (Even 
though we've been told you don't have to fill everything 

out you fill guilty if you don't at least put N/A — 

which takes time too.) Ditto for the students side of the 
evalu^tionl 2 or 3 check (V^) areas." 
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" For the most part, I felt that the actlvltles(units) were 
worthwhile for the students. I do feel, however, that 
Plan I students will pick up most of the information later 
and would thus use C.E. for the Plan II students in Jr. H.S. 
The evaluation sheets were far too long. A short, to the 
point evaluation, I feel, is all that is needed." 

"I did not feel prepared to answer this survey since I am 
not directly involved. I do think your program has seemed 
very worthwhile this year. I hope it can continue. 
I do feel that the students who function at the highest 
academic levels would benefit more from their science, social 
studies, math, and language routine. These are the subjects 
that will be covered in their college entrance exams. Per- 
haps the C.E. could be an extracurricular for them." 

"I was very pleased to see most of your programs in action. 
They were programs which were worthwhile to our students. 
For example, your units on car care, appliance care, 
animal care seemed so beneficial to our students who are 
limited in experiences that normal children get in the 
home. I was only disturbed by one or two units, dealing 
especially with some product such as flowers made from 
cioth(which were sold) and especially the fact that they 
were made by some high Flan I students. It seemed that 
their time could We been used for something more worth- 
while than such a craftsy project. Whereas such a project 
might 've suited other classes better." 

"On the whole, I think Career Ed. has served Jr. High 
students more effect,lvely than the Voc department. 
However, I do not thivik Plan. I students benefit from 
such activities as working Inithe garden or making arts 
and crafts projects. I see no relationship between such 
activities and Job selection for these students." 

"Having not been involved in the Career Ed. program I am 
not familiar with its make-up. However the feedback that 
I receive from my students this is one subject area where 
they definitely have the advantage to actively participate. 
Most of it seems definitely relevant to their present 
and future needs. Perhaps it will help them see why they 
need to study and learn." 
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Comments as written by the 
High School Teachers 



" These comments relate to the limited use of C.E. 
curriculum in the high school. I feel that what use 
was made was time well spent , I would like to see 
more of C.E. in high school." 

"Although I worked on the Career Education program and 
helped ivrite some of the materials, I did not have any 
Plan 'II students or other students who participated in 
the program this year. Therefore, I do not feel that 
I can answer some of the questions," 

"Since I don't have many students in C.E. I ajn not really 
qualified to evaluate the program, but have filled this 
questionaire as requested. I know of no written objectives 
of the C.E. program, so can not actually say whether they 
have been met. Having only two students in C.E. does not 
qualify me for answering questions 13-19." 

"I am sure I sound like a ninny- I don't have any Career 
Ed. classes in High School as I teach all Plan I classes. 
What I know is mostly from write-ups in the Lone Star . 
I believe, as fir as I know, that your program is a 
valuable asset to the scnool." 

"Please understand that nry responses are based on the 
fact the C.E. didn't quite make it into high school. 
Observing one teacher who was familiar with the program 
and incorporated it into her classroom, it was a huge success. 
However, personally I need more training and more assistance 
to incorporate ,the program into my classroom. I think 
C.E. a most worthwhile experience and hopefully will 
continue at T.S.D. " " 

"I have the greatest admiration for the school personnel 
who so conscientiously ani generously give of their time 
and ideas in order that stu-^ents futures may be more 
productive and their places m the community more meaningful. 
Instilling into students honescv, self-reliance, cooperation, 
and courtesy should be our main ^oals, because without 
these qualities they cannot succeed in any career. The 
mechanics of a trade, together with the vocabulary and 
language that "go with it" cannot be over-emphasized." 
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"I. feel the program was very strong in the elementary 
and Jr. Hi* schools but not enough emphasis was placed 
on the High school and Vocational schools. I think by the 
tome the High School student starts Vocational they should 
know about the world of work and start concentrating on 
a vacation or have some idea of what they want to do when 
they graduate." 

"Since we did not have Career Ed. In Voc. I can not 
honestly say how the students reacted to it, although 
I think you can see an improvement in their a' tieude 
toward some Voc. Classes. I hope that we can ;Ovitinue 
to have C.E. aind that we can get It in the Voc. -^T'^." 

"We in Vocational work have had very little contSiV^^^ ith 
the project coordinators and ''eel that we have 'r:cen 
helped by it." 

"I feel It was a very good projei^-' and should he:V' o 
students and teachers in the futu^'e years." 

"It is understood that there has oef:n the good Career 
Education program provided at tho Jillementary and Juniox- 
High Schools however there is not e^nough one at Senior 
High School and Vocational School." 

"In that I am a Vocational Teacher, I am not In a position 
to give first hand accounts, but from my observations ^ I 
feel ohat Career Education is a very valuable, and very 
worthwhile project. The students have so much to benefit 
from Career Education. I would hope that we, too, could 
be included in the C.Z. program." 

"As far as I have been trying in touch with the effective- 
ness of Career Education Iroject, I have admitted that I 
still need to have more and complete information about the 
project. I su'^^■z I arr. still getting lost in trying 
to be acquair/ 'id with the project." 
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PARENT OPINION SURVEY 



The Career Education project staff are interested in 
how you feel about Career Education at the Texas School 
for the Deaf. There are no right or wrong answers to the 
following questions. 

The answers that you provide to the following questions 
will be kept strictly confidential. Your name will not be 
used when the information is reported. Please respond to 
each question by placing a circle around the "yes" or 
"no". 



SAMPLE SURVEY FORMAT 



1. My child talks about Career Education at home. Yes No 

2. My child has discussed my occi?pation v/ith me. Yes No 

3. My child shows more interest in discussing the 
occupations of neighbors, relatives and other 

people In the community. Yes No 

The results of this survey are broken down by the 
parents of students residing in Austin and by the 
Houseparents of the Texas Schoc*' foi" the Deaf. 
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3. My child shows more interest in 
discussing the occupations of 
neighbors, relatives and other 

No 


M7.Mi 


k2 8i 
57.2% 


U. My child's attitude toward school Yes 
nas iinproveu • no 


71. Mi 

do m 0Tb 


50% 


5. My child is more enthusiastic 

about going to school. Yes 

No 


65% 
35% 


36. 8i 
63.2% 


6. My child is more enthusiastic about 
the study of math, reading, science, 
etc. Yes 

No 


60% 
H0% 


28. 6i 
71. Mi 


7. Does your child relate school 
activities to activities and 
occupations in the commxinity? Yes 

No 


70% 

30% 


66. 7i 
33. 3i 


8. Does your child attempt to 
relate career education 
activities to his interests, 
abilities and desires? Yes 


IS. 9% 

PI It 




9. Has career education been 

wnau you expecueo; les 

No 


on 
9.5i 


70 fit 

29.Mi 


10. Is career education worthwhile? Yes 

No 


95% 
5% 


95% 
5% 


11. Should career education be 

C OI 1 U XI lU • xco 

No 


95% 

J J 10 

5% 


95% 
5% 
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Discussion of Evaluation 

For many years schoo:,3 have enjoyed the unique 
position of not being held accountable for the quality 
of their product. Teachers have been allowed to operate 
their classrooms with little or no external Interference. 
To many administrators, the teacher who showed up every- 
day and kept the students busy was meeting satisfactory 
requirements, vmile this situation has offered many 
teachers the opportunity to be more creative In their 
teaching, a systematic system of presenting appropriate 
experiences for the child rnust be designed. 

The only way to know If we are providing appropriate 
developmental experiences is through evaluation. To many 
educators^ evaluation is 'vlov;ed as a threat^ because it 
frequently forces change and identifies weakness v/ith the 
system. 

Schools for the deaf are noi. aloae in facing these 
problems, moreover they are characteristic of many 
educational programs. The field of deaf education has 
faced multiple problems in evaluating its population 
therefore few instruments are designed to help school 
systems evaluate their program(s). 

In using the Instruments described in the beginning 
of . this chapter we encountered several problems. Teachers 
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have been required to use inappropriate evaluation in- 
struments (standardized tests) with their students; 
consequently the students often do not show the anticipated 
improvement that the teacher expects. Teachers have for 
these reasons developed a more negative than positive 
attitude towards tests or evaluation procedures with 
deaf; students. 

When Junior high teachers were, approached vrith an 
idea of setting up a student file ^with an evaluation of 
the students the general feeling was negative. The 
reasons they gave were that the file would never be used^ 
it required their preparation time* and they didn't feel 
qualified to evaluate students, A change of attitude 
cfiLme about when the school evaluator meet with the teachers 
and a definition of terms was compiled to help teachers 
make decisions. 

We have found that to overcome the negative attitudes 
of teachers we must take time to adequately explain the 
reason for needing the information^ show how the data 
could benefit the child and ask teachers to give input 
to developing the instrument or file". 

In this research project we have found many deficiencies 
in our students and in our school curriculum. These 
deficiencies are of a magnitude that is producing a 
deaf graduate who is illiterate in tferms of being 
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able to function in our culture. These deficiencies 
are not brought about solely because of the lack of 
any one group failing to do its jobj rather^ it is the 
responsibility of every capable person dealing with deaf 
students to work for an appropriate system of education. 
Such a system of education would introduce deaf students 
to a set of skills that are necessary to function in 
society and allow opportunity to apply these to a set of 
general knowledge areas peculiar to* our culture. 

Deaf students must be introduced to the skills and 
knowledge areas at an early age and constant reinforce- 
ment must be given until we can produce students who 
have had every opportunity to gain the performance re- 
quirements necessary to function in our culture. 
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Career Av/areness 



To accomplish the goals previously stated^ the awareness 
phase of the Career Education program was implemented through 
a series of jot) cluster units assigned to a specific grade 
level. These units were designed to take the students from 
the classroom to the world of work^ co give the student 
"hands-on" experiences with materials and tools as well as 
opportunities to role play and simulate business activities. 

Beginning with Phase 1^ career awareness was established 
as an integral part of the curriculum. The existing curricu- 
lum was rescneduled to make Career Education an interdisci- 
plinary concept. This continued to be true throughout the 
project. 

I. Dev ^ jment and implementation - 1972-73 

A. Sunjner workshop 

Task of participants 

On the first day of the workshop Lhe participants 
were given the best materials available on Career Educa- 
tion at tliat time. The participants were guided to 
search these materials and develop a broad concept of 
Career Education that the group could accept. They were 
not to use the entire workshop time to argue the philosophy 
of Career Education. They were to learn what they could 
from the available writings and then devise a scheme for 
implementing a program of Career Education in the fall of 
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1972. (The plan for a three-phrase Implement Ion of 
Career Education has been described earlier In this re- 
port. ) 

The participants completed their task by the end of 
the workshop. However^ a larger, more difficult task 
still lay ahead: convincing the elementary teachers to 
become Involved In the implementation of Phase I. 

Elements for success 

Less than bne-thlrd of the elementary teachers had 
participated In the Career Education workshop. The other 
elementary teachers were to be Introduced to the concept 
of Career Education, a new schedule, and, what would 
appear to them, another discipline in a few brief hours 
of inservlce training prior to the first day of school. 
Realizing the enormity of the task of selling these new 
ideas in such a short time, the workshop participants 
and the Career Education staff decided that to guarantee 
any success with the program the following must exist: 

,1. Curriculum guides 

2. Workable schedule 

3. Freedom for the teacher 

4. Alternative choices 

5. Administrative interest and support 

6. C.E. Staff reinforcement and involvement 

7. Availability of money 

During the six weeks of the workshop the participants 
wrote and printed curriculum guides and made recommendations 
for schedule changes. They were able to verbalize the 
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problems a department of teachers might face at the 
beginning of school and devise recommendations for over 
coming these problems. Part of the solution was in the 
recommendations for freedoms and alternative choices for 
the teachers. With the administration the participants 
openly and honestly discussed the type of admininistrative 
and project staff support necessary for the success of 
the program. 

The following is a more detailed account of these 
recommendations for success of the Career Education project. 

1. Curriculi;un guides 
These guides must: 

(a) Have an attractive ^ interesting^ imformative^ 
easy-to-follow layout (not the typical "wordy 
crowded curriculum guide.) 

(b) Be practical and ("what-to-do" ) activity oriented. 

(c) Have listings and locations of resources. 

(d) Have goals ^ purposes^ and behavioral objectives 
for each unit. 

Three such guides ^ written printed by the 1972 work- 
shop participants 3 were distributed on the first inservice 
day of the fall semester. 

2. Workable Schedule 

For success of the program a workable schedule was 
necessary. 

(a) A schedule was devised with a two hour Career 
Education/language period. 

(b) The teachers were grouped into six teacher 
blocks with all teachers, in a block having 
a common preparation period. 
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(c) The students rotated with the block to 
meet their required classes. 



3, Freedom for the teacher 

For the program to be successful teachers needed 
the freedom to: 

(a) Choose to teach Career Education or not. 

(b) Choose the units to be taught. 

(c) Determine how the units would be developed. 

(d) Determine the length of time to be spent 
on each unit. 

(c) Leave the classroom and the can5)us grounds. 

With administrative and supervisory support^ 
the above freedoms were available to every 
teachers in the elementary department. A 
teacher truly could decide to teach Career 
Education or not. Many chose not to at 
first and used this period for language classes • 
The teachers using Career Education iinits could 
decide which units from their level to teach^ 
could detemine the time to dlpend on each^ and 
could determine how the unit would be developed. 



4. Alternative choices 

After struggling with the concept of Career Education 
daily for six weeks and still finding it difficult to 
articulate what we felt to be true^ we realized .to some 
degree th^ difficulty a teacher might have with this new 
found "freedom." It was learned in the first weeks of 
school that the open two hours to be designed and managed 
solely by ;the teacher were frightening and threatening to 
some^ Although all teachers were given a two-hour block 
for Career Education^ they were given the option of teach- 
ing in a traditional manner another area as an alternative. 
That year the alternative area was language development. 
All teachers were given the available materials for teach- 
ing language to the deaf. 



5. Administrative support 

Both administrative and supervisory support were 
essential to the success of the program. But more than 
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support was necessary. Also^ were needed: 

(a ) Genuine interest . 

(b) Rcsponsesiveness to nev7 ideas. 

(c) A freedom between Career Education staffs 
elementary teachers and their supervisors 
to sit down with the administration to 
discuss and work toward a common goal, 
preparing our students to cope with life 
in a fulfilling way. 

(d) A v^lllingness on the part of the administration 
to trust, the staff and teachers with choices. 

(e) Courage enough to allow experimentation^ 
ability to change quickly enough to allow 
research^ and caution enough to act wise- 
ly. 



6> Career Education staff reinforcement and envolvement 

The first year of implementation the staff consisted 
of the project director and a secretary. It was 
vital to the classroom teacher to have the project 
director's ideas and support as well as his vitality 
and insights to carry through the administrative 
procedures and to assist with some details of class 
projects . 



7. Availability of money 

Supplies and tools needed to be made available 
quickly^ because the units were flexible in content ^ 
approach and length. Then^ surplus supplies and tools 
needed to be properly stored and available to future 
use . 



Ins er vice training 

The inservice training of teachers to work with the 
Career Education concept was not completed in a few hours 
of traditional inservice training. The real development 
of the teachers in the .area took place throughout the 
school year predominantly in two way. 
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1. The block rotating system 

(a) The block system with a Career Education 
workshop participant in each block, pro- 
vided a subtle way to acquaint r>-^-lier 
teachers with what could happen in Career 
Education. 

(b) Every day the students spent at least 
one hour in a classroom where the teacher 
was excited about Career Education and 
was using its techniques. 



2. Team teaching 

(a) Teachers who were enthusiastic about 
Career Education talked other teachers 
into team teaching with them on isolat- 
ed Career Education units. 

(b) The other teachers had an apportunity 
to see how work could be planned and 
implemented. 

(c) Both teachers shared in the enthusiasm 
and excitement of the classes' experi- 
ences . 



B. Structure 



In the fall of 1972 Career Education was implemented 
for the first time at Texas School for the Deaf according 
to the guidelines recommended by the workshop earlier 
that summer. Career Education was first implemented in 
the third, fourth, and fifth grades. 



At the same time other organizational changes took 

place in the elementary department. Two of the most 

important changes were: 

1) Ungraded classes were discontinued. All 
students were placed in a grade level and 
then leveled by ability within that grade. 
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2) Classes v;ould no longer be" self -contained^, 
but would rotate throughout the day. 

One of the strongest recommendations from the 
workshop was for a two-hour daily block of time for 
Career Education for every child and every teacher. To 
create this two-hour block of time brought about compli 
cated schedule changes for all classes. However;, with 
the strong support of zhe acting superintendent ;, Mr. 
Jim Howze^ this recommendation was given to Mrs. Carrie 
Abbott^ supervisor of the elementary department. Their 
work combined with that of the project director produce 
the workable schedule for the year 1972-1973. 

The structure of the elementary department in the 
fall of 1972-1973 involved the . organization of the 
teachers and the students. 

1 . Organization of teachers 

Every teacher assigned a two-hour 
Career Education/language period. 

Six teachers to a block of teachers. 

One teacher in each block a participant 
in the summer workshop. 

Every teacher a mathematics teacher. 

Every teacher had three periods of 
another discipline (ex. reading^ 
social studies^ or science). 

2. Organization of students 

(a) Every student - two-hours Career 
Education daily. 
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(b) Every student rotated in the six- 
teacher block. 



(c) Student's homeroom was the Career 
Education class and teacher. 

(d) Student went dally to science^ 
mathematics, and social studies, 
and physical education as well 
as one class of art a week. 



8:00 


-10:00 - 


Career Education/Language 


10:00 


-11:00 . 


- Science 


11:00 


- 12:00 ■ 


- Readlr-g 


12:00 


- 12:50 ■ 


- Lunch 


12:50 


- 1:45 ■ 


- Social Studies 


1:45 


- 2:40 ■ 


- Physical Education 


2:40 


- 3:35 ■ 


- Math 



C« Content of Career Education 

The content for the awareness phase of Career Education 

comes from specific units and continuing units. 

1. Specflc units 

Specflc \inlts are outlined in the curriculum guides. 
The curriculum guides for each grade level states 
the goals as well as the general and behavioral 
objectives of that unit with emphasis on activities 
for accomplishing the stated goals and objectives. 
Each unit includes a list of available resources. 

For example: 

Category Level 3 Level 4 Level 5 



STUDENT SCHEDULE 



Market to 



Agriculture 



Farms 



(general) 



Farm to Consumer 
Market- (food from 

(food from wholesaler^ to 

farm to whole- consumer)' 



saler) 
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2. Continuing units 

During the first year of implementation^ ideas were 
introduced and later developed into concise projects 
and units that are a permanent part of the program. 
The innovations were the banking system^ Career 
Quiz^ Project Share The Little Worker ^ and Spring 
Spirit. These will be discussed in more detail 
under the description of the third year of implemen- 
tation in the elementary department. 

D . Summary 

Through the block rotating system all students could 
see what was happening in effective Career Education 
teachers' classes. Many times these teachers were using 
Career Education experiences to enhance their other 
subject areas. Teachers who either did not want to bother 
with Career Education or did not feel comfortable with it 
began to hear frequently from their homeroom classes ^ 
"Why don't we do interesting things like Mrs. Blank's 
class?" 

Team teaching provided opportunities for teachers to 
cope with conceptualizing Career Education. At the same 
time they learned together how to manage the block of time 
and to devise expansions of recommended activities. 

By the end of the 1972-73 school year most teachers 
in the elementary department began to dabble in Career 
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Education^ to try a unit here br there^ or at least to 

I 

pay attention to what was happening In active Career 
Education classes. 

Enthusiasm was contagious. Teachers began to trust 
the freedoms and to see the potential for language 
development and a multitude of other relevant learning 
opportunities. 

II. Development and implementation - 1973-197^ 
A. Workshop 

The Career Education elementary summer workshop in 
1973 involved elementary teachers as participants^ a 
photographer 3 and media aids as well as the project 
director and secretary. The workshop goals were: 

1. To make minor revisions in the original 
cixrriculum guides. 

(a) To delete some units and add better ones. 

(b) To locate and add to the curriculum guide 
all the support resources on campus. 

2. To provide a quantity of good teaching photo- 
graphs for each of the thirty-three units • 



3. To design^ write and compile student booklets 
for each unit with pictures and stories written 
on three reading levels. 



4. To gather as much material as possible on each 
unit and file it in one of the thirty-six boxes 
purchased for the elementary, department. 
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At the end of the workshop, the goals had been 
accomplished, leaving only the printing and collation 
of the student booklets to be done by the Career Education 
staff. 

B. Expansion 

In the fall of 1973 the Career Education staff was 
enlarged to meet the demands of the program as it expanded 
to more involvements in the elementary department and as 
it moved into implementation of a junior high curriculum. 
The staff now consisted of a project coordinator, curric- 
ulum specialist, media specialist, media aide, and sec- 
retary. 

Two expansions were made to enrich the content areas. 
Student booklets, developed and produced on each unit, 
provided photographs and informational stories for the 
units. Each student had his own Career Education booklet 
on each unit. A collection of thirty-six large file boxes 
stored the language masters for each booklet, t-aching 
photographs, and other materials for enrichment 'of the 
units . 



C. Structure 



1. The structure of the department in 1973-7^ 
remained basically the same. 

(a) Two hour block for Career Education. 
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(b) Rotating classes. 



(c) All students with Career Education 
as their homeroom, 

(d) All teachers designated as Career 
Education teacher 



There wez'e three basic changes, 

(a) The department was reorganized from 
the six-teacher block to a four- 
teacher block with an experienced 
Career Education teacher serving as 
block chairman to assist new teachers 
and coordinate the block activities 
around Career Education. 

(b) Career Education was designated as 
the content of the two-hour blocks 
social studies was the alternate 
content . 

(c) Every teacher taught language each 
day to his or her Career Education 
class but during a separate period. 
Therefore every teacher had the same 
students three hours a day and taught 
each of the other classes In the 
block the three remaining periods of 
the day.. 





TEACHER 


SCHEDULE 




8:00 


- 10:00 


Language 




10:00 


- 11:00 


Reading 




11:00 


- 12:00 


write words 


Reading 


12:50 


- 1.: 45 


write words 


Reading 


1:45 


- 2:40 


Preparation 


Period 


2:40 


- 3:35 


Career Education 
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Content 

1, Specific units 

In specific units the content was basically the same^ 
but much improved as the teachers became more skilled 
and creative in their teaching. 

The student booklets provided reading material from 
which the student could learn for himself. The unit 
photographs contributed greatly to more effective 
teaching - expecially in the areas of vocabulary 
building and creative writing. The resource file 
boxes provided a manageable way of storing material. 
But more important was the fact that teachers had 
available^ useable r-v^Durce materials for their units. 

2. Continuing units ■ 

Continuing units from the past year were improved 
and new ones were introduced. 

The T.S.D. bank became more sophisticated. T.S.D. 
"real" play money was distributed to each teacher 
to pay the students for work done in Career Education 
classes. From September through January the money 
was earned and banked. The enthusiasm of the students 
appeared to slow down. We realized that we needed to 
give worth to the money by establishing a place to 
spend it. 
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The T.S.D. store was opened In February of 197^* 
(The store's benefits^ problems and details of 
operation will be discussed later In the report.) 

There were other changes. Spring Spirit was success 
fully enlarged. A winter and a spring garden were 
harvested by ten classes each season. Several 
Project Share experiences were developed during the 
year^ the Little Worker vras more widely distributed 
than the previous year. 

E. Suimilary 

This second year of impleinentation in the elementary 
department began with a different feeling on the part of 
the teachers. There, was enthusiasm Instead of dread. 
Both teachers and students appeared thrilled as they 
learned together through Career Education. All teachers 
participated at least occasionally and the large majority 
moved from unit to unit throughout the year, making Caree 
Education a real part of the curriculum. 

The enthusiasm and success of the second year of 
Career Education implementation in the elementary depart- 
ment was probably best expressed by two statements^ one 
statement from a teacher^ the other from a parent. The 
teacher's statement^ as she dropped into a chair in the 
lounge^ was^ ''I have never been as tired in my life^ but 
you should see my kids. Something is alv^ays happening 
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and they are excited about ■ learning. " The parent's comment^ 
made during a visit 'to the Spring Spirit Festival^ waS;, 
"Will you tell me what in the heck Career Education is? 
My daughter doesn't want to miss school even when she is 
sick. She's afraid she'll miss something in Career 
Education." 

Career Education had created a need to know and a 
climate for learning. It gave credibility to all other 
subject matter. 

III. Development and Implementation - 197^-75 

In the summer of 1974 no workshop involved the elementary 
department. By the fall of 197^ Career Education had become 
the fundamental of the elementary department. 

A. Structure description and analysis 

The structure remained basically the same as it was 
in 1973-1974 with the four teacher block and the two hour 
Career Education- period. The classes rotated in fifty- 
five minute periods with the exception of the Career 
Education block. During this third year of implementation 
the total population of the elementary department actively 
participated in Career Education units. All elementary 
teachers were Career Education teachers. 

The one structural change was in the choice of the 
alternative subject. In the Career Education slot social 
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studies became the alternative subject and language 
development was assigned a period by itself. Language 
development was scheduled for. the first period for all 
classes. Each class had the same teacher for both 
language development and Career Education. 

In addition to Career Education/social studies and 
language development each child attended dally classes 
in reading^ math^ science and physical education. 

With a daily two hour period there- was enough time 
to conduct field trips ^ participate in projects and to 
discuss^ investigate and follow up on planned activities. 
There was^ also^ time for students to move at their own 
pace^ to discover their abilities and weaknesses and to 
interact with classmates as well as resource people 
from the community. 

During the first year of Career Awareness implement- 
tatlon^ much discussion was held about combining Career 
Education with language development. It was true that 
a great deal of language was springing from Career Education 
experiences. The students had something to say^ to write 
pr to express. Much creative language was seen^ but there 
was not enough time to work on language weaknesses or even 
to allow creative writing. There was often a struggle 
betvreen squelching creative expression or deleting mean- 
ingful activities. 
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Looking closely at the textbooks and curriculum 
prescribed in other disciplines, we realized that almost 
all the social studies content and purpose could be 
covered in Career Education experiences. Career Education 
encompassid a great deal that social studies recommended 
for grades three, four, and five. The exception to this 
was some world geography and some U.S. history. Two 
questions prevailed: 

1) Which was more important to. our students as 
a whole: participating in activities which 
would make his life more understandable and 
meaningful or being exposed to .facts and ideas 
of the larger world beyond their lives? 

2) When the teacher thought it appropriate and 
meaningful to a class, could the teacher not 
cover the history and geography during the 
Career Education period? 

It was decided at' this time that the Career Education 
period should no longer include language as a discipline 
and social .studies should be the alternate discipline. 

Because the greatest handicap) of de^afness is not 
deafness itself, but language development, every phase 
of teaching should involve language development. Every- 
thing that is done as educators of the deaf is used as 
a means to the end of language development. For this 
reason it was decided every elementary teacher must be 
designated a language teacher, also. This serves as a 
constant reminder to elementary teachers that in all they 
do in other disciplines they must also strive to help 
students develop functional and creative language. 
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Since Career Education teachers saw in their students 
a new interest in expressing themselves^ it was decided 
that the teacher should have the same students for Career 
Education and language development. Having shared Career 
Education experiences with the class ^ \he teacher could 
have interesting content for language development work. 

The modified rota.tion system used this third year 
took advantage of the best of the rotation plan for 
scheduling and the best of the self contained class plan. 
The students identified "their teacher" as their Career 
Education teacher. By having the same class three hours 
daily ^ the teacher had the opportunity to know one group 
of students very well. The three hours daily provided 
great flexibility in the scjiedule.- An activity ^ started 
in Career Education^ could continue diaring language class. 
A discussion or writing activity^ begun during the first 
period of the day^ could be completed or further developed 
during the Career Education period. By rotating the 
teacher could^ ideally^ concentrate on one other discipline 
for three periods a day. A teacher^ during one day^ would 
teach all students in the block from the slowest to the 
fastest^ thereby providing a better chance to keep a clear 
perspective of student potential. 

B. Content description and analysis 

The content of the Career Education period in the 
awareness phase basically came from the suggestions in 
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the Curriculum Guides (3, ^,5). A teacher may select 
any unit in his or her grade level and develop it as 
suggested in the guide or in any way that is interesting 
to the teacher and the class. This gives complete 
flexibility for the teacher to develop a unit according 
to the needs and abilities of the class. A teacher has 
the option to select a unit from his or her grade level 
or any unit in a previous level to which the students 
have not been exposed. But a teacher must not select a 
unit from any higher grade level. A teacher may design 
his or her ovm units around an area not covered in the 
guides. 

No specific ntimber of imits must be covered in a 
given year. There is no specific length for any imit. 
Man^^ imits vary between three and six weeks. The length 
of a unit is determined by the teacher, ability of students 
and interest generated. 

Twenty-six treatments have been identified as ways 
to reach goals and objectives of specific units in the 
awareness phase of Career Education. (These twenty-six 
treatments will be listed and defined in the evaluation 
section of this report.) 

One of the most effective treatments was the use of 
Career Education field trips, which in some ways were 
similar to traditional field trips. However^ Career 
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Education field trips have some vinique qualities as 
evidenced in the following list. 



Purposes of Career Education field trips: 

1. To expand the learning environment past 
the four walls of the classroom into the 
world outside the classroom with emphasis 
on the world of work. 

2. To observe a wide variety of workers in 
their work setting. 

3. To observe the interaction of workers. 

4. To inquire about job requirements and 
training. 

5. To interview deaf and/or hearing workers 
on the job. 

6. To help students discover how they feel 
about themselves in relation to each area 
of work. 

7. To expose students to the latitude of the 
process required to make a product or 
provide a service. 

8. To help students appreciate the worth of 
all work. 

9. To develop vocabulary related to^the area 
of work observed. 

10. To stimulate language and creative experi- 
ences . 

A Career Education field trip may be a walking trip to 
the campus cafeteria^ or a city bus trip to a photo- 
graphic shopj, or an automobile ride to a construction 
site. It may, also, be a field trip using school bus 
transportation. The field trips may go out of town or 
only a few blocks away. 
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During the third year of the project teachers began 
to initiate new units. These were called enrichment units 
and were developed in one of two ways. Some enrichment 
units resulted from the personal interests of students or 
their teacher. Other enrichment units were the spin off 
from curiosity generated by a previous unit. 

All of the continuing units were improved. The fall 
vegetable garden was planted, cultivated and harvested by 
ten classes. Career Quiz^ the weekly Career Education 
quiz program^ began production in October and contini- jd 
into April. Because of other commitments by the staffs 
The Little Worker newspaper was published less frequently 
than in previous years. The T.S.D. National Bank and 
the T.S.D. Store opened in October and operated weekly 
\intil the first of May. 

The operation of the bank and the store as well as 
the system of paying wages for work done in Career Education 
•. classes developed into a complete economic cycle. 

This economic cycle had several distinct elements. 
The means of exchange is T.S.D. ^'play" money. The money 
must be earned for specific Jobs completed during the 
Career Education time. The money was banked at the T.S.D. 
bank and spent at the T.S.D. store. These experiences 
\<eTe a vital part of the daily learning experiences of 
each child. This economic cycle operated throughout the 
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year. Other units were going on, but the children were 
still earning, banking, and spending money, creating a 
very true to life situation. 

A detailed description of the evolvement and manage^ 
ment of this economic cycle appears in the appendix of 
thi^ report under Elementary School Economy . 

C . Summary 

In the awareness phase of Career Education students 
were exposed to many and varying areas of work. They were 
exposed to and experienced the attitudes useful to an 
employee. They learned about responsibility, punctuality, 
and other attitudes, because they participated in activities 
where these attitudes were necessary for the success of 
the project. Or they saw an unsuccessful project because 
good attitudes were lacking. 

The three years of the awareness phase of Career 
Education were designed to provide an environment where 
each student could gain a back-log of meaningful experi- 
ences from which to knovr himself, to make choices and to 
cope better with dally living. 

There was no failure in the Career Education classes. 
For many of our students repeated success* was a new experi- 
ence. The Career Education class did not depend on the 
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"academic" criteria for success ^ so many students experi- 
enced acceptance and appreciation of their skills and 
abilities other than reading^ writings and arithmetic. 

Career Education in no way deleted anything from 
the academic areas. Rather^ students began to discover 
through teacher guidance^ from their peers and on their 
own why reading^ writing and arithmetic were important. 

IV. Sample unit description 

All units are activity oriented. We do not only 
talk about ^ "we do." Some units are built around a 
core of activities such as the fourth grade "Farm to 
Market" unit. Some teacher handle this unit with food 
processing J others around textiles. 

One class of fourth grade students for example 
took dirty raw wool and worked it into wool yarn which 
was woven into cloth on hand looms as well as on a large 
floor loom. In doing this they washed^ carded^ spun^ 
and dyed the wool. They saw movies ^ and slides ^ and 
read library books about the same experiences. At the 
beginning every student did every operation for him-or 
herself. Because they had time^, the students learned 

for themselves that this was a slow process and they 



began experimenting with ways of improving the system. 
They discovered an assembly line process for themselves^ 
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learning to use what each person did the best to the 
greatest advantage (some could spin better while others 
washed more thoroughly or carded straighter fiber). They 
experienced the interdependence of workers. 

In the "Market to Consumer'' unit another teacher 
extended the above experience^ when they reached fifth 
grade ^ by exploring the textile and garment industry. 
The class visited a textile mill and saw all the cloth 
producing processes^ they had done by hand in the foixrth 
grade^ done quickly by many workers operating vast 
machines. To extend it further they discovered the jobs 
and processes in making a garment. As a culminating 
activity they took this knowledge and simulated some 
of the same jobs. For example they incorporated the 
jobs of the designer^ pattern maker ^ cutter ^ sewer and 
foreman into the manufacturing of wall hangings by the 
assembly line process. This class later repeated the 
process figuring cost and prof ii}^ to make products to 
sell at Spring Spirit Festival. Later^ the class went 
on a Project Share expedition to a county wide school 
for the deaf in San Antonio. There TSD students on a 
one to one basis taught another class of deaf students 
to make wall hangings. 

Among the numberous enrichment units introduced the 
third year ^ several were initiated by fifth grade classes. 
One very bright class explored ''Cat Pish Farming"^ 
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learning that one man could turn a life time dream into 
a reality by persistent study and hard work. They learned 
hov; his career determined his life style. In this study 
the teacher emphasized a great deal of the science related 
to raising catfish. Another class studied "Taxidermy". 
In this unit the class explored the Jobs^ skills and 
tr-uj.aing required in this business. The students and 
teachers were surprised at the artistic as well as the 
scientific knowledge required. Still another class in- 
troduced an extensive unit on "Communication Careers". 
The class not only became involved with the world of 
careers in the communication fields but^ also^ with the 
history of communication. They visited KLRN and saw a 
television show in production and interviewed people with 
various jobs in television. Later^ the class vrrote^ 
produced and video taped their own television shows. One 
other aspect of the unit involved experience in the process 
of silk screening. This led into learning how this skill 
could be used commercially in advertising and publications. 
In this unit the cover for this report was designed. 

Generally classes worked singly or in pairs on units. 
The tvjo upper third grade classes often worked together 
on field trips and activities where large numbers were 
beneficial. These two classes liked best the unit work 
on the "Post Office" and the "Dairy Farm". Both units 
included studies of transportation. Observing the 
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nature and ability of her class of plan II boys^ another 
third grade teacher decided to spend the better part of 
the year on a unit intitled "Living Skills". Goals • 
content and activities for this enrichment unit were 
determined by the present and future needs of those 
boys in the same way that the other enrichment units 
were devised for the academically above average students. 

At the end of the year teachers in the elementary 
department were asked to list the units they felt most 
beneficial to their classes this year* It was surprising 
that in most cases teachers within a block listed 
different units ^ although they may have teamed together 
to teach. When asked about this^ the teachers explained 
that the flexibility of the awareness phase of Career 
Education allowed them to create to the maximum a learn- 
ing environment determined by the needs and interests of 
their students. Even though they may have teamed to- 
gether to teach they had the flexibility to individualize 
learning experiences. The selection of the most bene- 
ficial Lmit reflected this flexibility. 

There is no better way to summarize the awareness 
phase of Career Education than to quote excer pts from the 
comments added by the teachers in the elementary depart- 
ment when they completed their last Career Education 
questionnaire . ^ 

■*^(The tabulation of the questionaire and all the comments 
from teachers will be printed in the evaluation section 
of this report. j 
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One teacher stated^ "I cannot emphasize too much 
how much interest and enthusiasm for school has been 
stirred up by Career Education, . Attitudes and personal 
discipline are discussed and daily practiced. Responsi- 
bility is built into their character instead of being 

pasted on by a few unreal classroom activities 

No simulated^ sporatic^ state classroom activities can 
take the place of a well developed Career Education 
program. I have seen bored^ unreachable children come 
alive when school starts having real meaning." 

Anot r,^:r teacher said^ "Career Education is a very 
worthwhile integral of ov.r teaching core. Courses are 
interrelated with Career Education^ and worthwhile 
teaching projects for language^ math^ social studies^ 
and science emerge. Using Career Education as a focal 
point we can build and unify all subject areas with a 
goal and an enrichment for our students." 

Another teacher's comment was ^ "Career Education has 
been the main class where the children walk- in smiling^ 
eager to work and more eager to be taught • All the 
children were constantly asking what we would do^ when? 
how? and why? They were totally involved in the program 
and were cooperative. I feel that much was taught during 
these hours and a responsive class retains 90^ of what 
13' taught. Career Education was the "door" to language^ 
human values and social growth. Career Education 
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awakened the "slow learner" and" included him in all 
activities. Class projects included everyone. This 
was the inner beauty of the program." 

The awareness phase was developed and implemented 
by the envolvement of experienced and creative teachers, 
students, administration and Career Education staff 
to reach the underlining goal to develop^ each at his 
own level;j self managing, productive and contributing 
citizens that could appreciate the worth of themselves 
and their work and the worth of others and their work." 

The great impact of Career Education is not in the 
realm of measureable knowledge or skills. The great 
impact is in the almost immeasureable realm of attitudes 
that must be caught not taught. 
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CHAPTER IV 

Career Exploration 

I. introduction 

II. Original Concept 

III. First Exploration Workshop 

IV. First Year of ImDlementation 
**** 

V. Model City Concept 
VI. Second Junior High Workshop 
VII. Year of Refinement 
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Career Exploration 

I. Introduction 

The participants of the first Career Education 
workshop In the suininer of 1972 decided that the implemen- 
tation of the program should be divided into three phases. 
Career exploration would be the second phase of the program. 
The participants in the first workshop worked primarily 
with the elementary awareness phases however^ they felt • 
the exploration phase should build on the elementary 
program and would basically give the junior high student 
more hands-on experience than the career awareness phase. 

During the first year of the project the Career 
Education staff began to Implement the elementary aware- 
ness phase. Many of the teachers that had worked in the 
summer workshop elected to work on curriculum as their 
extra duty activity. 'During the year these teachers served 
as an advisory group to the staff in regard to the elemen- 
tary Career Education program. The group began to work on 
• designing a program for junior high school in January of 
1973. The scheduling problem for jiinior high school was 
much more complicated than it had been for elementary. 
The junior high students were already going to the voca- 
tional school two hours per day and a Career Education 
program at this level had to offer the students informa- 
tion that was not covered in the vocational or academic 
departments, ^he teachers did feel that there was a gap 
in the junior high students' exposure to careers and that 
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Career Education was necessary at this level. The 
committee felt that the vocational teacher did not have 
tae time to present the career vocabulary and teach the 
skills of the trade because the Junior high and high 
school students were being taught in the same classes. 
The committee struggled with this problem for several 
months J then csune up with the first concept for the 
exploration phase. 

II. Original Concep t 

We felt the primary concept of Career Education on 
the juiiior high level should be exploration of the world 
of work in a more specific way than in the elementary 

o 

department. Originally the emphasis was the coordination 
of academic classroom study with experiences in the 
vocational school. Students v/ould attend a block of 
vocational shops ^ the skills of these shops all being 
interrelated^ such as photography^ printing^ and commercial 
art. 

A contingent academic classroom unit^ in this instance 
on "grahic communication^" would provide " anguage develop- 
ment pertinent to all three vocational shops and stress 
the product's relationship to the consumer and society 
as well as to the producer. 
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A projected curriculum structure^ it was felt^ 
could consist of a two-hour block of Career Education 
integrated into the daily curriculum. The academic 
and vocational teachers would ^ in effect^ be team 
teaching. Students would spent' one hour in the class- 
room and the other in the workshop. 



The original goals for exploration were to: 

1. Provide "hand on" and/or job sample 
experiences in many jobs. 

2. To provide a curriculum which would 
combine vocational skill training 
and academic development in the form 
of consumer education and vocabulary 
reinforcement. 

3. To provide experience and counseling 
so the eighth grade students would be 
able to narrow the number of courses 
available and select three courses in 
which to study in more depth during 
the ninth grade. 



The" chart on the next page shows our original 
concept for junior high school exploration. 



This was perhaps a radical idea considering the 
structure of the school and it's traditions. But 
nevertheless it was the concept embraced in our first 
summer workshop for junior high in 1973. 



III. First Exploration Workshop 

The participants in the second workshop were primarily 
teachers from the junior high^ high school departments^ 
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and vocational departments. An attempt was made to 
select vocational teachers from several different trades 
so a variety of input was available. 

The basic guidelines had been discussed during the 
year so the teachers in the workshop had little to discuss 
therefore, they immediately began dividing up the various 
career clusters and writing units. 



There was a little reorganization from the proposed 
chart and the final list of job clusters was as follows: 
Grade 6 



Health Education 
A. Health Education 



GRAPHIC COJ^IMUNICATION 

A. Photography 

B. Typography-Presswork 

C. Lithography 



AGRICULTURE AND FOODS 

A. Horticulture 

B. Foods and Food Services 

C . Baking 



CONSTRUCTION 

A. Drafting 

B. Woodworking 

C. Building trades 



TRANSPORTATION SERVICE & 
REPAIR ORIENTATION 

A. Auto Mechanics 

B. Drive Education Concepts 

C. Metal Work 

Grade 8 
BUSINESS TRAINING 



Grade 7 . . 
A. Business Machines 

HOUSEHOLD & PERSONAL SERVICE B. Business Mathematics 



A. Clothing 

B. Upholstery 

C. Cleaning and Pressing 

D. Cleaning Serving 



CONSUMER EDUCATION 

A. Moder Consumer Education 

CAREER ORIENTATION 

A. Employment Orientation 
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The participants wrote a unit for each of the 
courses, these were later printed into teacher guide- 
books for grades six, seven, and eight. During the 
workshop some concern was expressed as to the exact 
nature of the implementation of the units into the 
curriculum. It was felt, however, that scheduling could 
be worked out as it had the previous year with the 
elementary department. 

IV. First Year of Implementation 

Scheduling proved to be much more complicated than 
anticipated; therefore, it was impossible to set up the 
vocational-academic teachers team-teaching situation as 
visualized in the original concept for Career Exploration. 

In the first month of the school year it was decided 
that the science teachers would be the most qualified to 
teach Career Education. Unfortunately few of the science 
teachers had attended the workshop. Therefore they were 
imfamiliar with the concepts and goals of Career Education. 
The science teachers had little insight into the potential 
of this new discipline, and it appeared to them that they 
were being forced to give up science for Career Education. 
A few units, however, were completed - in fire prevention 
and first aid. 
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By October it was decided to reorganize the junior 
high assignments so that all teachers in the junior high 
department would work with Career Education. Several 
meetings followed this reorganization and we attempted to 
make all teachers infuse Career Education into their 
discipline. Progress was slow and resistance was high 
because teachers did not really have the guidance or 
materials to start "teaching careers" within their 
traditional curriculiam. All the teachers in the junior 
high school were assigned to work on curriculum as their 
extra duty assignment so they had to face the problem of 
Career Education infusion each week. As the junior high 
school department teachers^ supervisor and Career Education 
staff sought a workable solution, meetings became tense 
and many participants apathetic. 

After much discussion and frustration the following 
problems were identified: 



1. Many of the academic teachers were not 
familiar with the skills or vocabulary 
taught the students in the vocational 
department . 

2. The academic teacher needs tools ^ 
equipment and materials to teach the 
vocabulary for vocational concepts. 

r 

3. Field trips interfered with performance 
of other classes because a trip could 

not be made in the 50-minute class period. 

4. Students in the academic classes were 
enrolled in many different vocational 
shops . 
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5. Teachers were caught between teaching 
their assigned discipline and trying 
to "work" Career Education into their 
class. 

The department ha^ -struggled for two months trying 
to infuse Career Education into the curriculum. 

V. Model City Concept 

By mid-November it was decided to try another 
approach. A unique idea of establishing a model city 
for the entire department was conceived. It was felt 
that the community concept would offer students the 
opportunity to see the relations and dependencies of one 
career upon another. A large van approximately eight 
feet wide and thirty feet long was to house the small 
city. Tables were set up and large pieces of plywood 
marked off into two foot squares were put into place. 
Each class was given a two foot square of the community 
to develop. 

Each teacher worked with one or two of their regularly 
sciieduled classes to contribute to the development of the 
model city. Each class supplied services or represented 
a cluster of Jobs in a city. For example^ a science 
class v/ould be responsible for all electrical and con- 
struction work. Other classes were concerned with hor- 
ticulture^ water ^ and medical services. Math classes 
would work on banking principles^ lend money for con- 
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struction and set up savings accounts. Language classes 
established a city named Young City and a city newspaper 
entitled the Young City American, This student-publish- 
ed newspaper carried articles about Career Education 
activities and general news around the campus. 

The social studies classes studied basic governmental 
principles of a city election, A campaign was conducted 
and candidates appeared on our closed-circuit TV; all 
students in the department registered and later voted 
for a mayor and city council. 

By December classes were given a deed to their 
property and began to be paid by check for their undevel- 
oped property. Classes guided by the teacher decided 
what they wanted to study and establish on their property. 
Some classes opened accounts in the bank and the science 
classes studied construction and built small' houses and 
a hospital. Field trips to the electric company^ hospital^ 
and the newspaper reinforced class study about specific 
jobs. 

In theory the model city would allow a class to 
decide what they wanted to establish^ get a building 
permit from the city government^ borrow money from the 
bankers^ contract with the science classes to construct 
their building^ establish their business^ advertize In 
the city newspaper and be Involved in figuring a budget 
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and paying wages. 

The model city concept was a unique alternative and 
a highly activity-oriented approach to Career Education. 
In reallxy the concept demanded an extreme amount of 
coordination and cooperation between the teachers. Career 
Education staff and the school administration. The 
concept met with moderate success because of the com- 
plexities Involved; some teachers were quite pleased 
with the concept while others felt it was a waste of 
time. 

In the spring of 197^ some teachers began to fall 
back to using the teachers guides that had been written 
the previous summer. Special units were taught on photo- 
graphy, auto care, woodwork, and clothing. The success 
of these units began a reshaping process that ultimately 
lead to the reexamination and overhauling of the program 
that would once again reshape our approach to Career 
Education in the junior high. 

It was through the efforts of our most enthusiastic 
teachers that a concentration on specific career fields 
began. This would eventually lead to the consolidation 
of separate Career Education classes. However it was in 
the second summer workshop that this approach crystallzed 
into a viable reality. 
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VI. Second Junior High Workshop 

The previous year had taught us many valuable lessons 
as we came to realize our original idea of utilizing both 
classroom and vocational shops was not feasible at- that 
time. 

As we approached the second workshop we had more 
experience in dealing with the junior high school chiid^ 
teachers and supervisor. We especially appreciated the 
importance of a schedule to make a program work. It 
perhaps took this year of struggle to change all of our 
attitudes and ultimately to unify the Career Education 
staff and the junior high personnel to the point of being 
able to v;ork together. 

The junior high school supervisor and the Career 
Education director took a closer look at the class re- 
quirements for the junior high school. These two admin- 
istrators felt that it would be possible to set aside 
one hour per day as a separate time for Career Education. 
It was decided however that plan I eighth grade classes 
would not benefit from Career Education as 'they would from 
their college preparatory classes. 

With the establishment of a one -period class time 
for Career Education^ the groundwork was laid for the 
second workshop. 135 
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The teachers who would probably teach Career Education 
the following year were chosen to participate in the 
workshop . 

The workshop participants decided to build on the 
ten general topics selected in the first workshop in the 
summer of 1972. There were : 

1. Food Products 

2. Protective Services 

3. Agriculture Service 

4. Social Service 

5 . Transportation 

6. Construction 

7. Media Communications 

8. Business 

9. Maintenance 
10. Industrial 

From these ten general topics we developed seventeen 
specific units. Each unit then became a six-week course 
which would be taught during the n3xt academic year. 

Because we believed a career should play a develop- 
mental part of an individual's life^ so should the educa- 
tion that he is given to prepare for a career. Thus the ' 
units build foundations in many areas of a student's 
life. 

These units were divided into three grade levels. 
The following is a list of units divided into their 
respective grades. 
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GRADE o 




GRADE 8 


! 

lEALTH 


FOODS & NUTRITION 


RESTAURANT 
OPERATIONS 


FIRST AID 


HORTICULTURE 


CAREER EDUCATION 


CLOTHING CARE 


"DTiTT 'nxMP rriMQipTJ Tir'T'T ni\T 
riUlLDIiNLr OUlNolnUOlXUiN 




STYLE & GROOMING 


PHOTOGRAPHY 


ELECTRICITY 


AUTO CARE 


ANIMAL CARE 


PUBLICATION & 
ILLUSTRATION 


WOODWORKING 


ASSEMLY LINE 


HOUSEHOLD DECORA- 
TION & MAINTENANCE 



Out of the above courses all but assembly line and 
publications were written into units. The department 
would func'cion independent of the vocational departments 
and would require its own tools to introduce the students 
to hands-on experiences properly. Several sets of tools 
were identified and ordered for each of the units. Teachers 
traveled to several businesses and gathered materials and 
supplies . 

Enthusiasm was generated as a new approach was devel- 
oping. The new courses were not as unique as the approach 
the teachertj were visualizing. The units became highly 
activity and business oriented. It was felt that the 
background provided in the elementary department gave the 
older junior high student experiences with which to build 
more sophi:' 1 1-- -i^ted skills. The horticulture unit would 
build intc t florist shop^ students v^ould actually make 
and sell corsages for tiomecoming; A restaurant unit was 
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written with activities that would teach students the 
skills of food preparation^ business management and food 
service. The new approach had become a combination of 
the skill development of vocational and the consumer- 
producer concepts of the model city. 

•* 

VII > Year of Refinement 

The primary problem from the previous year had been 
tiie lack of structure in both the Career Education curric- 
ulum and its implementation into the existing junior high 
curriculum. By this time several approaches had been 
tried^ but the right one had evaded us. 

In our last year of the three-year program and the 
second academic year for our junior high program the 
results of our trail-and-error year bore fruit. The 
junior high school supervisor had designed an ingenious 
schedule that permitted much flexibility. It was possible, 
to teach classes every six weeks but even more unusual^ 
ifc was possible to exchange classes between teachers 
without disturbing the department schedule. 

The flexibility of the schedule permitted some 
teachers the opportunity to teach the same unit two or 
three times if they preferred.. On the other hand^ some 
teachers wanted to keep their classes^ get to know their 
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students better and change units every six weeks. The 
schedule gave all but one of the teachers teaching 
Career Education the same preparation time. This period 
was invaluable to help solve department problems and to 
dis seminat e information . 

As the year began six teachers were teaching Career 
Education. Some teachers were teaching several classes 
while others had only one or two classes plus their 
duties in other disciplines. 

The Gmall group of teachers that had worked in the 
workshop were confident as they began the year. A mix- 
up in ordering many of the tools caused some anxiety as 
the teachers moved into their second six-week units. Mr* 
Harry Boyd was assigned to work with the teachers and 
assisted in buving many of the supplies that had not been 
ordered. Many interesting units developed as the year 
progressed • 

As the new approach began to take shape the junior 
high school student was exposed to several experiences. 
The First Aid course taught survival techniques as students 
earned basic certification from the Red Cross. A nutrition 
unit featured work with the Dairy Council and their "Rat 
Fack^" a six week experiment on the diet of two white 
rats. General knowledge courses exposed the student to 
clothing care such as sewing buttons on shirts and patch- 
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ing jeans. The course on electricity taught students a 
respect for electricity and also emphasized the basic 
wiring for a house. 

A unit on building construction was done through 
the actixal construction of a two foot by three foot 
house complete with a real concrete foundation. The 
house ted plumbing and electric liglits. The teacher was 
able to teach about sixty different jobs by using this 
method of instruction. 

Another imit on household decoration and maintenance 
taught practical skills: how to putty a window^ fix a 
door knob and color-coordinate furniture to wall coverings. 
Units on restaurant^ photography^ and horticulture emphasized 
the business concept as well as the skills. 

In these units students actually established a 
business that sold a product. In the horticulture imit 
students learned the art of making homecoming corsages. 
Students took orders and sold corsages to staffs students^ 
and parents. An assembly line was set up and students 
put the corsages together by taping florist's wire^ tieing 
ribbon^ packaging and delivering their product. Students 
had to keep track of money and make sure all deliveries 
arrived in the proper place. 
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A photography studio was established in which students 
learned photography skills and made portraits of other 
students. A restaurant unit also emphasized business 
operations as students learned to figure out a budget, 
shop, prepare, and serve meals to school staff. 

The wide variety of experiences at the junior high 
school level exposes students to many careers and enables 
them to actually learn some of the skills and tasks involved 
in the jobs. 

The staff feels that the preparation given at the 
junior high school level will make the student better • 
able to select courses at- the high school level and make 
his secondary training more meaningful. 
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xCHAPTER V 

Career Preparation 

I. High School Sianiner Workshop 

II. APL Study 

III. APL tests given to high school students 

IV. Career Education Labs 

V. Modular Learning Stations 
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Career Preparation 

• In the sT-muner of 197^ a Career Education workshop 
was held to make plans for the development and implementa- 
tion of phase III of the research project. The workshop 
was commissioned to design Career Education curriculum 
for plan II (non college bound) high school students. 

During the first morning the group was oriented in 
background C.E. materials and was brought up to date on 
the work of the C.E. research project at the elementary 
and junior high school levels. The task and population 
for the two week workshop was defined. The task was to 
devise a Career Education curriculum that would strive 
to meet the immediate and future needs of plan II high 
school students. The plan II student was defined as that 
student who would probably enter the world of work after 
graduation^ rather than pursue a post-secondary education. 
The primary focus was upon Plan II students who received 
training in the vocational education department under Mr, 
Phil Marshall and his staff. 

During the orientation Mr. Marshall spoke to work- 
shop participants who were academic high school teachers^ 
vocational teachers^ vocational education teachers and 
houseparents. At this time Mr. Marshall coined a phrase 
that will continue to be a key in our discussions about 
Career Education. Mr. Marshall caid^ '^Career Education 
creates the need to know." 

After this orientation the project director led 
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the group it\ a discussion and a listing of the things 
that our high school students need to know now and 
after graduation. The list became lengthy ^ so the 
participants were divided into groups and asked 1) to 
make a list of these needs and 2) to divide the needs 
into categories or subject areas where the need could 
befit be handled. After many hours of frustration^ 
listing and grouping what appeared to be never ending 
needs ^ the group was introduced to the Adult Performance 
Level Study. (4) In this study Dr. Norvel Northcutt^ 
the University of Texas ^ and his research staff had 
identified what an adult needed to function literately 
in our society and had developed a test to determine an 
individual's strengths and weaknesses in each of the 
areas defined. 

'*The APL Study is an attempt to operationally 
define literacy in terms of the skills (reading^ writing^ 
and computation) and knowledges needed to be proficient 
in certain areas of need which have been identified as 
being important for survival in our society. In its 
limited way, the APL Study is an attempt to define 
^'funtional" literacy in terms of observable behaviors in 
certain skills relating to a set of needs which have been 
tentatively identified as being important to "success'' in 
adult life." i^^) 

The rer^earch states that an adult must achieve a 
minlmuin level of competency (performance) in six gene:*^^al 
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knowledge areas - occupational knowledge, consumer economics, 
health, community resources, government and law, and 
transportation. The minimum performance level within each 
knowledge area is determined by the performance in the 
basic skills areas - reading, writing, speaking (listening), 
computation, problem solving, and interpersonal relations. 
I'he APL Study also lists goals, objectives and tasks that 
may lead to competency in each of the knowledge areas. 

Because the information was still research and not 
widely distributed, we contacted Dr. Northcutt and received 
permission to use their findings in the Career Education 
research project at the Texas School for the Deaf. The 
workshop participants took these objectives, goals and 
tasks and adapted them to the needs of the deaf* Later, 
the group designed activities for each objective and 
task. After completing this massive task, they made 
recommendations for injecting this information into 
the present school curriculum. At the end of the two 
weeks a workable solution was not found for the dissemination 
of this valuable information to high school students. 

During the school year 197^-1975, the high school 

teachers from the workshop used the activities and materials 

in teaching some of their classes. Contact was again made 

with Dr. Norvell Northcutt-. who introduced us to Dr. Nina 

Selz from his staff. Viewing the workshop results. 

Dr. Selz made favorable coiriments about the efforts. It 

was the first time their study had been used in the 
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development of a curriculum. While talking with Dr. Selz 
we learned about the APL test and became interested in 
testing our high school students. 

To understand our excitement about locating an 
instrument for testing individuals in the areas so 
vital to their everyday life, an appreciation of the 
scope of this study is necessary. To effect this 
appreciation we will quote and paraphrase from Dr. Northcutt' 
report, "Functional Literacy for Adults, A Status Report 
of the Adult Performance Level Study". This report states 
"DLiteracy is a construct which is meaningful only in 
a specific cultural context, 2) Literacy does not consist 
of a single skill or a set of skills. Literacy is two- 
dimensional, rather than unl -dimensional . Literacy is 
best defined as the application of a set of skills to a 
set of general knowledge areas which result from the 
cultural requirements that are imposed on mem.bers of a 
culture . " 

The APL Study uses an index which is a composite of 
1) Income, 2) level of education, 3) occupational and 
4) a measure of expressed personal satisfaction with 
one's vocation and general status in life. After extensive 
field testing with 7,500 adults across all demographic 
groups and geographic a,reas, the best test Items were 
selected to produce an evaluation Instrument for adult 
performance leve 1 . 
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Dr. Selz offered to provide these tests for our high 
school students and to orient us to the testing procedure. 
Because Dr. Selz and her staff were not familiar with the 
testing situation with the deaf, we enlisted the help of 
Ms. Marion Pharr, Counselor for the Texas School for the 
Deaf. Because the Adult Performance Level is administered 
orally to hearing adults, to administer the test similarly 
to the deaf required that the test questions be read and 
simultaneously interpreted into sign language for the 
students. To prepare the test and be sure that the sign 
language used did not invalidate the teat, Ms. Pharr 
wrote each questions using the words she would actually 
sign. These questions were check by the project director 
for clarity and by Dr. Selz for validity. T.S.D. high 
school students responded to the same test form used by 
hearing adults. On the forms both the questions and 
choice of answers were printed. A transparency was 
made of each test page. On the transparency the question 
and choices of answers appeared in the language to be 
signed by the tester.. The APL test was designed to be 
given as an oral test, not dependent on reading skill. 
Tl-ie situation described above, as nearly as possible, 
made the test situation for deaf students comparable to 
the test situation for hearing adults. All high school 
students were tested except three classes of very slow 
plan II students. These tests were scored and computerized 
by Dr. Selz and her staff. 
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It was at this time that the project director 
introduced the C.E. staf^ to the idea of developing 
a Career Education lab (similar to an individualized 
instruction reading lab) for the dissemination of the 
information accumulated in the previous summer workshop. 
After discussing the idea repeatedly, the staff began 
to crystallize their ideas for producing self paced, 
self testing individualized instruction modules for each 
of the six knowledge areas identified by the Adult 
Performance Level Study. 

Earlier in our research project we had worked with 
Dr. Louise Jackson in developing a reading hierarchy for 
T.S.D. and in coordinating a reading workshop under 
Dr. Jackson's leadership. Dr. Jackson, formerly from 
the teaching staff of the University of Wyoming and 
North Texas State University, was at that time the director 
of a model reading lau program at Becker Elementary school 
in Austin. Being faml3.iar with her expertise in developing 
a well coordinated reading program that was self paced 
and self testing, we felt her to be the link to developing 
the Caree:;- Education high school lab. Dr. Jackson was 
contracted to conduct tvro half day workshops and to guide 
us in revising a set of procedures for the creation of 
each module in the lab. 

In tne first workshop. Dr. Jackson met with the C.E. 
suaff, inte.vested high school teachers and vocational 
teachers. Dr. Selz and Debbie Hitchcock from the APL 
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research staff Joined us. Meeting with the group, also, 
were Mr. Ray Hallard, T.S.D. Principal for south campus, 
and Mr. Gwendel Butler, Coordinating Supervisor for the 
high school. At this initial meeting. Dr. Selz and 
Ms. Hitchcock explained the APL Study and their role in 
its development. Dr. Jackson explained her experience 
and something of her conversations with the C.E. staff 
that had led to this meeting. The Career Education staff 
explained the dissemination problem and our recommendation 
for at least part of the solution to the problem - the 
C.E. lab. From this meeting came two major recommendations : 
1) that a model prototype module be developed by this 
group from a selected knowledge area; 2) that a lab be 
developed and operational by the following school year. 

The first recomraendation was narrowed down to creating 
one prototype module on "How to Buy a Car". The recommendation 
was that in two additional Saturday meetings the group create 
this first module. The feeling was that with a prototype 
module it would be easier to explain and to get the money, 
permission and time to develop the entire process. Everyone 
involved with the Saturday workshops was excited about the 
potential of the lab. The C.E. staff was equally excited 
because they had felt the deep frustration of knowing the 
need of the students, having the information reasonably 
available, but without a line for dissemination. 

We feel that the Career Education high school lab 
could provide the necessary skills to function as a 
O l42 1 4 9 



literate adult. Any student v/lio tests out in an area 
does not work that station and he is recorded as having 
passed. If a student tests out as working functionally 
in all areas ^ then he does not come to the lab. If he 
tested high in many areas and weak in a few^ he would 
only work on the modules where he is weak. 

The workshop participants designed the structure^ 
decided on the kind of packaging and began work on the 
prototype. They studied techniques for individualizing 
instruction under Dr. Jackson^ and were excited about 
completing the prototype module and testing it briefly 
in the late spring. The work on the prototype modules 
ceased \^hen it was determined that it would not be 
feasible to fully implement the proposed Career Education 
program during the following year in the high school 
department. The folloviiig is a statement by Dr. Jackson 
in regard to '^modular learning stations'^ 

"In curriculum development the inevitable 
problem arises^ how will the materials be 
disseminated? How can they be organized and/or 
packaged so that they will be used to their 
maximum effectiveness in a variety of situations 
by a variety of people? . 

One approach used with considerable success 
involves the development of "modular learning 
stations." A station is designed to teach a 
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general concept, primarily on an individualized 
basis. A variety of self-teaching materials 
are planned to be appealing to the age group(s) 
involved. The materials are attractive and 
varied in approach. Each learning station 
will contain several separate activities, all 
intended to teach the same Idea, but via 
differing methods. 

Each learner is responsible for using the 
materials at the learning station in any order 
he wishes and as many times as he need3 until 
he requests a short test to ensure that an 
acceptable level of learning has Indeed taken. 
When the test is passed, he moves to the next 
learning station and begins work on the next 
concept. Where the age or motivation level 
makes it appropriate, extrinsic rewards may 
be offered at the completion of each station. 
The very nature of "passing" each station and 
moving along a continuum is in itself a strong 
intrinsic reward. 

The tasks facing a curriculum development 
team using this organizational structure are 
to: 

1) Break down a major learning goal 
into a series of smaller, more 
specific sequential goals. 

2) Design a number of self-teaching 
materials that will provide the 
necessary experiences to learn 
each single goal. Included will 
be short video tapes where other, 
more traditional, materials are 
not appropriate . 

3) House all the mate:'-ials for one 
teaching station tog.^ther on a 
table-top desk or li. a reinforced 
cardboard container and clearly 
label the station with the goal to 
be accomplished . 

H) Design a short test so that goal 
accomplishment can be determined. 
Once the teaching stations are designed for 
a particular unit, the materials may be checked 
out for use in a classroom or as an enrich- 
ment for continuing education. With basic care 
the same materials are reusable for several 
years. " 
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Chapter Vi 

Procedures for Program Modification 

^ ' '/or Change at T.S.D. 
II. . .IS for Program Modification 

A. Making teachers a jjart of the team 

1 . Workshop 

2. Instrvice 

3. Inter - action 

4. Sounding board 

E. Change through Structuring Situations 

C. Service to Teachers 

1. Resources tools and supplies 

2. Field trip arrangements 

3. Media services 

4. Petty cash 

5 . Technical assistance 

D. Personal teacher motivation 

1 . Personal interest 

2. Newspaper publicity 

III. Conclusion 
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Before the project began^ a climate for change had 
been gathering momentum for several years. The school, 
under the adinlni?':ration of Mr. Douglas^ had expanded 
and had acctUired new technical facilities. 

Funding had been secured for a new drivers education 
program^ vocational education program for special students, 
a com.puter-a.ssisted instruction lab, and a closed-circuit 
television studio. The Bobbye Tutt study, which served 
as a catolyst for Career Education, had also been 
initiated. 

School communications had begun to strengthen 
between teachers and administrators on campus when Mr. 
James Howze established a teacher committee to help plan 
inservice training for the fall of 1971. This committee 
was retained the following year and served as a source 
of input to the administration. The growing cooperation 
between teachers and administrators initiated by Mr. 
Howze, combined with the Career Education proposal sub- 
mitted to the Texas Education Agency, made the first 
Career Education workshop possible and successful.. The 
State had just begun to study and adopt Career Education^ 
the proposal T.S.D. submitted to TEA was among the first 
to suggest a curriculum change based on Career Education. 

During the interim between superintendents and prior 
to the first workshop held in June 1972, many positive 
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cluiiit^Oo occurred. The school did away with the certifi- 
cation plan for Plan II students; all students were award- 
ed a diploma after earning the proper number of units, • 
The ungraded program was disbanded and every child was 
put into a grade level. 

The general attitude of the participants in the 
workshop was that they had the full support of the admin- 
ictration. They felt that the administration really cared 
iri'v. that any recommendations mad^^ would be considerea. 
In retrospect^ all of the ele;nc: * :« necessary for change 
were present: (a) there was a social^ political and 
educational climate created among the people who were 
in a position to make change and (b) the people who were 
to bring about change favored this change ^ understood the 
reason for it^ were sympathetic with the new programs and 
had a personal dispostion and desire to improve the quality 
of education provided children and young people. (6) 

To bring about a significant change within a school^ 
it is necessary that key people be available v;ho have the 
proper combination of authority responsibility and funds 
to alter the curriculum. Most change within a school is 
effected by new developments in the field. New techniques 
are most often presented in professional meetings and/or 
workshops^ and later applied at the local school level. 
The following criteria should be helpful to school 
administrators in the selection of personnel to attend 
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meetings and/or v/orkshops^ in order to maximize the 
potential for constructive change within the system. 

1. 'The school should provide sjifficient funds 
and time for personnel to attend meetings. 

2. Personnel selected should have time to . 
study the new data after they return to 
the school. 

3. Personnel selected should have some degree 
of insight regarding their own situation. 

4. Personnel selected should have the ability 
to assimilate new data and extract useful 
information from same. 

5. Personnel selected should have the ability 
to disseminate acquired techniques and 
ideas to other staff members. 

6. Personnel selected should have the authority 
and responsibility to make changes within 
the system. 

7. Personnel selected should have the ability 
to make administrative judgements. 

8. Personnel selected should have the ability 
to persuade other staff members to accept 
change. 

9. Personnel that have money made available 
to them make changes upon returning to 
their school^ being accountable for the 
results. 

10. Personnel with time and ability to follow 
through with plans and evaluate resiklts. 



The members of the Career Education staff feel 
they were given many of the above freedoms and re- 
sponsibilities and consequently believe this is the 
reason many of the changes in Career Education at 
Texas School for the Deaf came about between 1972 
and 1975. 
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Ill, Methodij I'or program modification 



We have utilized several ways to bring about change 
at T.S.D. In this project. We have found that to really 
bring about change within a school system you must make 
the teachers and administrators a part of the change. 
The following paragraphs will give some guidelines of 
our approach to bring real Involvement to the project. 

A. Making teachers a part of the team 

A program's success or failure depends upon the 
support of the teaching staff. If teachers do not fe&l 
that the program Is Important to the lives of their 
students, the program will be of little value. Realizing 
the Importance of the teacher, we brought them Into the 
planning roll through workshops. 

1. Workshops 

During the three years of this project we have had 
five workshops: two for elementary, two for junior high 
school and one for high school. We have utilized -sixty- 
one participants and had a total of nineteen weeks of 
workshop. Participants were drawn from our east campus, 
elementary, junior high;, high school, vocational, voca- 
tional education and cottage life departments. This wide 
range of i ut to the program had given most of the 
teachers a chance to participate. Details of our methods 
for conducting workshops oan-be found in other sections. 
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A second way we have made teachers feel a part of 
the team was through inservice training. This training 
must be preceded by the staff establishing rapport with 
the supervisor^ teacher and students. When the staff 
has established rapport^ it is easier to determine the 
needs of the teacher. Once needs are identified^ the 
staff member isolates one need at a time and discusses 
it with the teacher. It is best if both teacher and 
staff member can arrive at a process for solving the need. 
At this point the teacher .-begins to implement solutions 
and the staff provides the service and guidance to aid 
in the implementation. After the task has been completed^ 
honest feedback from the teacher will help both the teacher 
and staff member in analyzing future problems and solutions. 
The key to this relationship is again the establishment 
of a rapport which fosters an honest dialogue between 
the teacher and the staff. 

3« Interaction with teachers 

A rapport can be established with some of the teachers 
during the workshops. These key people usually identify 
with the staff as having a part in the cause for change. 
During the first year it was as if the staff and work- 
shop teachers were working together to convince the other 
teachers to change. A little bit of lounge chat would 
bring all parties to a point of familiarity and apprecia- 
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tlon of each other. The coordinator found that during 
the first year, accurate timing was helpful; he planned 
to arrive in the lounge just as the break was about to 
close. This gave teachers a chance to ask for something 
if they wanted to work with Career Education but did not 
thteaten or make uniDvolved teachers feel guilty that 
they were not doing anything in Career Education because 
it was time to return to class. 

• The noon hour was used by the curriculum coordinator 
to talk informally about the exciting things being done 
in Career Education, The positive attitudes and assess- 
ments overheard in informal conversations were quite 
gratifying. Soon other teachers began to ask for some 
of the services offered by the staff o 

4. Sounding board 

The Career Education staff was established as a 
service and an organizational component in the school, 
'i^v^ exact administrative level of the staff was unclear 
because this was a research project. Their position gave 
the staff the ability to relate will to all other staff 
in the school. The project was under the principal, tnus 
allowing the staff to work with all supervisors on an 
equal basis. This permitted the program to be developed 
sequentaility regardless of grade level. 

Teachers were not under the Career Education staff's 
supervision; consqquently they often consulted the 
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coordinators regarding problems with the department. 
Department supervisors likewise fait they could consult 
with the Career Education staff regarding problems. 
This sounding board position gave the Career Education 
staff the opportunity to hear the true feelings concern- 
ing many problems and thi^. Input helped the staff seek 
solutions . 



B, Change through structuring situations 

All teachers were permitted to decide if they wanted 
to teach Career Education or not^ but the project staff 
structured several situations to bring about change. The 
following list identifies methods that were used to promot 
change in this project: 

1. Regular meetings were held in Tarhich the progress 
of the project was discussed. 

2. Elementary teachers were encouraged to pair up 
and work on a new unit. 

3. All elementary teachers were put into a block 
so they could meet together during their pre- 
paration time. 

4. All junior high school Career Education teachers 
had a common preparation time. 

5. Two hours a day in elementary and one- period a 
day in junior high school was established as "^""^ 
Career Education. 

6. All students rotated so they could see what was 
happening in active Career Education classes 
and this in turn brought pressure on uninvolved 
teachers. 

7. Department units were developed that forced all 
teachers to participate in solving problems. 
Units like the bank and store made some partici- 
pation almost mandatory. 
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8. Questionnaices were used to feet input on issues 
concerning Career Education. Questionnaire 
responses were typed the way they were written^ 
compiled^ and distributed to the teachers. This 
way all teachers could see the reactions and 
suggestions of others to the problem. 

C . Service to teachers 

Taachers are exposed to many external personnel 
who wish to force them to change their methods. The 
tasks of filling out forms for research adds to their 
workloads^ and they seldom see any immediate outcome from 
their efforts. Td'auhers are concerned for their children's 
Immediate needs because they must face these daily. 
Research that demands additional time without providing 
the teachers relief from the daily teaching responsibilities 
suffers from teaciier apathy. 

To soften these problems we have made a continuous 
effort to provide teachers services that will improve 
their teaching. We have divided these services into 
the following categories: 

1. Resources 3 tools^ and supplies 

Teachers' lesson plans proved to be helpful in 
anticipating needs of the teacher and provided tiie 
opportunity to make suggestions on possible resources 
bhat could help enrich the unit. Tbacher guide books 
for each grade were provided and eventually- a box full 
of resource materials for each unit was . acquired. 
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The project was able to purchase several sets of 
small hand tools ^ appliances and equipment that teachers 
could use as realia in their classroom. A check out 
system was established so teachers could have easy access 
to these aids. Supplies of all types were necessary to 
have on hand: hammer-nails^ saws-wood^ and looms-thread. 
One of the most valuable assets of the staff members at 
this point was that they knew who had what^ who knew 
what and where things could be bought. Sometimes it was 
a simple matter of telling one teacher wanting to do a 
unit that another teacher down the hall had been working 
■on the unit and just getting these two people together 
proved helpful. 

2. Field Trips 

Arranging field trips is difficult for teachers 
because the red tape involved often cannot be done 
during the teachers^ preparation time. Businesses 
in the community respond more readily if one contact 
is made from within the school. This person can 
develop a rapport with the business and^ as he or she 
becomes familiar with the business^ can ask for the 
right things on the tour and v^ork out transportation 
problems . 
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3> Media Services 

Mddla played a big part In helping modify the Career 
Education elementary program because It. gave the teacher 
a new approach to use with their students. We found that 
black and white photographs were helpful for language 
development. Kids wanted to do things so they could 
get their picture taken. This In turn gave them some- 
thing to write about in their langiiage class. A second 
form of media was the video portagpck camera. This was 
used on tlnips and gave us immediate playback as soon as 
we got home. Further, we did a lot of T^V. jsrork in our 
closed-circuit T.V. studio. Career Education played a 
key role in facilitating commim±cation between the faculty 
and 3taff of the instructional media center. A more 
extensive explanation of media will be discussed in 
the section on media. 

^. Petty Cash 

A fourth thing that really helped us modify the 
program was having access to some petty cash. Many 
times teachers need little things to help make the 
unit a success. All of the things that can be bought 
for under ten dollars is surprising. 

5. Technical assistance 

The fifth thing we provided for the teacher was 
technical assistance,. We found that many technical 
processes were helpful to utilize as activities for 
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career development and language reinforcement. We 
brought firemen with their first aid equipment^ home 
decorating experts^ floristS;^ ceramic artists^ electric 
power plan*: foremen and diirymen^ to name a few. The 
staff taught teachers techniques in horticulture^ photo- 
graphy^ automechanics , home building and printing. 

The most important things however^ was that the 
elementary teacher began to realize and appreciate the 
impact tec:.: cal knowledge could have on her teaching. 

D, Personal teacher motivation 

1. Personal interest in what the teacher was doing in 
the classroom seemed to help school morale. The 
staff was able to go into a classroom to watch a 
demonstration or do some team-teac^ning with a teacher 
from time to time. 

2. Newspaper coverage^ while not- the reason for doing 
units 5 always gave that little bit of recognition 
that is needed by a class and teacher. Pictures 
and stories of activities that appear in the news- 
paper reinforced the teacher's and her students 
appreciation of a jot well done. 

Conclusion 

Change at T.^^.D. has cor.' about because of a number of 
of factors. The staff at the school generally felt that deaf 
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students lacked adequate exposure to the world of jobs. The 
administration was willing to provide money and delegate some 
responsibility to change curriculum. The staff was assisted 
by virtually all components within the school^ thus making 
the project a unified effort that all could be proud of. 
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CHAPTER VII 

RECOMMENDATIONS 

I, Elementary 

II, Junior High. School 

III, High School 
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RecoiTiinendatlons for the Elementary Department 



After three years involvement with Career Education 
in the elementary department the recommendations for that . 
department by the Career Education staff will be made in 
regard to structure and schedule^ content and materials^ 
evaluation and recording^ public relations^ teacher train- 
ing, and general recommendations. 

We recommend that for the next two to tlirf^e years 
the elementary structure and scheduling remain as it was 
in the school year 1974-75. 

1. Two hour block of time identified as 
Career Education with social studies 
the alternative discipline. 

2. Every teacher designated as a Career 
Education teacher. 

3. Every student scheduled for a Career 
Education class . 

4. Students rotating among a block of 
teachers (The block involving from 
three to six teachers depending on 
the grade level distribution of 
students ) . 

5. Every teacher a language teacher. 

6. Each teacher having the same class 
for Career Education and language 
but not for another discipline 
during the day. 

We recommend that the 'ontent of the Career Education 
classes be determined by the same guide lines as stated in 
the report. In addition we recommend that: 
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The content of Career Education always be 
learaer basei and activity (project) 
oriented so that the processes which 
brought about ^..ermanent attitudinal changes 
vri;i:.. be preserved. 

The content as outlined in the Career 
Education guides serve as a framework 
for the constant revising^ deleting 
and creating of units for the improve- 
ment of th'.: curriculum. 

The content always maintain flexibility 
in choice of specific and continuing 
units ^ of creation of enrichment units 
and of length of time to complete a 
unit . 

The content^ as/^ref lected in the guides^ 
be revised and reorganized^ especially 
considering the younger population in 
Career Education classes. (The^orginal 
units were designed when many fifth 
grades were fifteen to sixteen years of • 
age. This will not be true in the future.) 

The content revision be done by the 
elementary teachers in a workshop under 
the direction of a Career Education- 
staff. 

The content of each unit studied be 
shared by the Career Education 
teacher with the other teachers in 
the the block who have his Career 
Education class i or the other dis- 
cipline . 



further recommend that: 

The materials for Career units be updated. 

a. Each file box be supplied with two 
language masters for the student 
booklet stories . 

b. Each file box be supplied with at 
least one complete set of teaching 
photographs (preferably two sets). 
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c. Each file box be supplied with all 
teaching material available, 

2. The tools In the CE closet continue to be supplied 
and resupplled and that money be available through 
petty cash for such things as yarn;, aalls^, painty 
needles^ etc. 

3. A file be kept and updated of all resource people 
available In Austin and the surrounding area. 



We recommend that the following evaluation Instruments 
be administered and the findings become a part of the 
student *s cumulative file. We recommend that: 

1. The Student Outcome Evaluation be completed by each 

CE teacher on observed Improvement during two different 
periods in a^lschool year. 

a. The CE coordinator should have a conference 
In September with each teacher and would 
explain the Instriiment and Its use. 

b. The CE teacher would complete two instruments 
a year on his CE class. (In December and May 
reflecting Improvement from Sept-Dec. and 
from Jan-May. 

c. The CE. staff would take the teacher's sh et 
and make a copy for each student in that class. 

d. As soon as possible the elementary teachers 
need to be guided to complete this Instrument 
on each child twice a year so that it can 

be included in his cumulative file. 

2. The .Career Education Treatments should be given to the 
teacher in Sept so that they can keep accurate records 
of treatments used. 

a. One form should reflect treatments used in 
Sept J Oct;, Nov J, and Dec. The second such 
form should reflect Jan, Feb, x March, April 
and May. 

b. A standard way of tabulating treatments should 
be devised. 
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3, The Student Interest Inventory should be givei.-. tu all 
fifth grade students and its results includ'^c. i'n his 
permanent file. TJie school evaluator suggesl;ec. possibl 
improvement in the pictures used. 

a. Train a photographer in the kinds of pictures 
needed in the Interest Inventory and take 

at least six photographs of different jobs 
at each field trip site or to represent units 
that did not involve a field trip. 

b. Determine the most effective pictures to be 
• included in the inventory considering the 

following questions, l) Should the pictures 
reflect all units the child was exposed to 
in grades three ^ four and five^ and' ]2) 
should the pictures reflect these units 
plus general job categories^ or 3) should 
the pictures include all units tt^ught by all 
in all grades . 

We recommend the creation of a single(both sides) page . 
inventory that will reflect units introduced^ field ^ 
trips made^ resource people observed and special projects 
developed. This inventory^ to be kept in the students 
permanent record file^ would help the teacher at the 
beginning of the year to see the Career Education 
exposure of each child through his school years. It 
would^ also^ be invaluable in counseling and curriculum 
planning. 

One of the large areas utilized in the Career Education 
project was the area of community and public relations. 
One of the many reasons for the success of the project 
lies in the careful use of public relations. In these 
three years many business people and educational experts 
gave their time^ expertise and effort to helping deaf 
students to a greater awareness of zhe hearing world and 
the world of work. 

We highly recommend that future work in Career Education 
be accompanied by the following. 

1. Immediate letters of appreciation from the staff and 
students for any service or effort in behalf of Texas 
School for the Deaf. 

2. Field trips and demonstrations be planned to the 
smallest detail and accurate records be kept of 
all such activities. 
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3. New sources for field trips and units constantly 
be found. 

4. Business people and teachers need to be informed 

of the expectations and goals of a trip or demonstration 

We recommend that teachers in the elementary department 
be inserviced in Career Education concepts and techniques 
as described in the body of the report. 

In summary we make the following recommendations for 

implementation of Career Education in the elementary 

department : 

Career Education must be scheduled as a discipline. 
Career Education at T.S.D. must not be absorbed in a 
curriculum by deleting the CE period and expecting teachers 
to "infuse CE" into every other subject area. The infusion 
of CE into all subjects may be a possibility in the future^ 
but for now^ infusion would be a premtiture action. which 
would destroy the value that Career Education has proved 
to be to the deaf student at T.S.D. Through the scheduling 
in the rotating block system^ teachers learn to infuse 
the ideas and techniques of Career Education into their 
other disciplines. 

Career Education^, as implemented by the elementary 
department^ is a spring-board to learning^ giving relevancy 
to other academic areas. by creating the need to know. 
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RecomiQendatlons for the Junior High School Department 

After two years involvement with Career Education in 
the jimior high school department^ the recommendations for 
that department by the Career Education staff will be 
made in regard to structure and schedule ^ content and 
materials J evaluation and recording^ and general comments. 

We recommend that the school seriously consider the 
original plan for career exploration. This being the 
team teaching situation where the academic teacher and 
the vocational teacher share responsibility for a imit. 
This would involve a one hour session with the academic 
teacher and a one hour lab in the vocational department. 
Both" teachers would be interchanging classes so that if 
both teachers would like to go on field trips they wcul.u 
have the two hour block. Sometimes the classes couUci he 
combined the entire two hours. Students would exp.-.ore tvo 
vocational shops each quart er^ thus permitting the 
exploration of six shops per year. The academic teoACi;o:?f; 
could concentrate more on the different types of jol. ' with- 
in a given field rather than skills developinent which would 
be stressed in the vocational department. 
Advantages 

1. It establishes a two hour block. 

2. It periritL-i students to be grouped by 

:e to 3r.plore vocational courses. 

3. The vocational te^^cher can teach the 
necess6..ry skills to both the class and 
the acadeir.lc teacher. 
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4. The academic teacher can reinforce vocabulary 
and career concepts in all of his classes. 

5. Students can explore more shops before they 
enter high school. 

6. The vocational teacher would have more 
time to meet the needs of the high school 
students . 

We recommend that the units being taught be continvidlly 
revised. It would be best if the vocational education ^^nd 
the vocational departments be considered for team teaching 
situations . 

Realizing the complexity of the above recommet:dation 
and due to the- fact that many new changes v/ill be developing 
in the vocational departments in the near future^ the 
following recommendations will consider the Junior high 
srriocl department as it existed' the past year. 

1. Wr recommend that no less than five 
teachers work with Career Education. 

2. recommend that the jimior high ;r;chool 
department seek units that will uiiify 
the department ac. the be.nk^ store :tnd 
Career Quiz have in the elementary 
department . 

3r. That the department re-evaluete the units 
taught last year and consider the suggested 
•units and times submitted by the Career 
Education teachers. These are: 
Sixth Gi-ade 

Healthi - six weeks 
First Aid - twelve weeks 
Clothing Care - four weeks 
Graphic Arts - eight weeks 
Horticulture - six weeks 

Seventh Grade 

Foods and nutrition - six weeks 
Science measurement - four weeks 
Building construction - eight weeks 
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Business practices - six v/eeks 
Health - six weeks 

Eighth Grade 

Post Office work - four weeks 
Auto Care - four we:>r:s 
Electricity - six v;f.^Vi:.G 
Household decoration - six weeks 
Household maintenance - six weeks 
Citzenship - four weeks 

Explanation of careers and evaluation - two weeks 
Health - four weeks 

We recoinmend that evaluation instruments similar to 

the ones begun this year continue to be revised^ administered 

and kept in individual student files. Student Outcome 

Evaluation forms and -Career Education treatments similar 

to those field tested in the elementary department would 

provide a means of improving Career Education concepts. 

(see elementary recommendations) 

We further recommend that the materials for Career 

Education units '.je updated, each file box be maintained 

and improved^ and the tools for each unit be maintained 

for the Junior high department- and that wooden boxes be 

bought to store all of the tools needed for each unit. 

In summary we state that the Junior high school level 

..is a critical time for the student. It is a time when the 

student wants to explore his abilities^ try many things 

and begin to establish his interests. Career Education at 

this level is important and should not be regarded as a 

second. rate course for it can provide many of the skills 

that will follow the student throughout his life. Career 

Education in the Junior high school department should be 
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designed so it can expose the student to many careers^ 
give him some hands on experience in several of these 
and provide adequate counseling so that he can go into 
high school with a better understanding and ability to 
relate his training to his future. 
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Recommendations for the High School Department 

The Career Education staff highly recommends the 
development of all the modules indicated in the Adult 
Performance Level knowledge areas. To accomplish this 
goal a staff must include someone who has the expertise 
of Dr. Louise Jackson in the skillful, practical and 
attractive individualizing of instruction in proper 
sequence, each step building on the previous one. The 
staff must, also, include someone with the knowledge 
and experience in the education of the deaf as well as 
the talent for coordinating and organizing teachers to 
produce the modules. At least this staff plus secretarial 
help would be mandatory to complete the modules in a 
time period of up to two years. 

In addition to this, money must be available for 
the proper packaging, printing and storing of the modules. 
The services of the media center could shorten the time 
for completing the modules with the limited staff 
mentioned above. After the modules are complete, im« 
plementation would require the proper space for such a 
lab, a director and at least one teacher's aide. 

The quality of the modules could be much better if 
they were developed by a task force of educators of the 
deaf through out the state as opposed to a group of 
teachers in one locale. 
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The Career Education high school lab is possible^ 
practical and vital. It is a viable way to close that 
gap in our students education. 

Dr. Jackson has listed below an example of the 
modular learning station designed for the general area 
of "Buying a Car" ^ based on the partial set of learning 
objectives and activities ^ also included below. The 
complete list of objectives was field tested^inoMay^ 1975 
and proved to be appropriate as planned excepting that 
the pupils using the unit were a little more advanced in 
vocabulary than had been anticipated. (The underlined 
words in the objectives indicate the vocabulary to be 
developed. ) 

BUYING A CAR 
(A partial list of Objectives) 

1. There are four American companies that make cars. 

There are also many f orelg-h companies that sell cars 

in the United States. 

Activities: 

a. Cut ten company trademarks from a variety 

of fields from magazines. Mount these inside 
a inanilla folder xmder the heading: "A 
COMPANY IS A GROUT OF PEOPLE WHO WORK TO- 
GETHER TO DO OR MAKE SOMETHING." In smaller 
print;, under each logo^ write "The people 

who work for the ^ Company sell insurance" 

or ^'make cars^" etc"^ [Itoke the outside of 
the folder attractive and label #1.) 

b. On the inside of a manila folder paste a 
simple world ms^p show3.ng major political sub- 
divisions. Use two captions with necessary 
arrows ;, "We live in the United States of 
America. American companies are ]3egun here." 
"Foreign compa/il.^s begin their work in the 
other parts of the world." (Label #2) 
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c. Cut out company trademarks for General 

Motors^ American Motors, Ford, and Chrysler 
plus those of a variety of foreign automobile 
companies. Paste each on a 3X5 .card. Print 
"American Company'^ on a card and "Foreign 
Company" on a second card. Directions: 
Sort these cards imder the right heading. . 
Put A and F on backs of cards for self- 
c^^ecking. 

Test: List the nar;.es of ten automobile companies. 

(All four Ai.erican Companies and six others, 
Afek pupil to write A by the American Companies 
and F by the foreign companies.) May not 
miss any. 

"Sets of units developed in modular form have several 
advantages that are immediately apparent: 

1. A teacher is far more likely to implement new 
curricular approaches if the materials are 
available in an organized form that is easily 
deliverable to the classroom. 

2. As described in this paper, a modular learning 
unit, consisting of a set of learning stations, 
could easily be transported via a van or 
station wagon away from a school environment to 
a central location for use in adult education. 

3. Pupils enjoy this learning approach because they 
move at their own speed and the teacher is 

free to respond to their individual needs 
rather than being tied down by a group instruc- 
tional approach. 
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PAGE 179 CONSISTING OF A DECORATIVE DIVIDER WAS NOT REPRODUCIBLE ABD 
WAS REMDVED FROM THIS DOCUMENT PRIOR TO TIS BEING SUBMITTED 
TO THE ERIC DOCUMENT REPRODUCTION SERVICE. 
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CHAPTER VIII 
Mediation 

Ic Career Education Media 

A. Television series 

B. Photography 

C. Graphics 

D. Technical consultation 

II. Frodu'^tion of Career Quiz 

III. Career Education through a camera 
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Career Education Media 

As an educational movement^ Career Education has 
not reached the stage where textbooks are available to 
implement its aims. For the media services which were 
added to the program during its second and third year 
at T.S.D. this posed a practical problem. Media needed 
to compenstate for the lack of instructional material 
available for classroom use . Many of our projects were 
executed in response to this need and followed guidelines 
prescribed by the teachers. Examples of this would be: 
illustrated career description booklets for elementary 
school^ posters that teach^ photographs of tools, or 
any illustration of a didactic nature* 

Owing to the fundamental research nature of the 
■ program and to the incentive to experiment thereby under- 
stood^ media personnel also enjoyed the freedom to initiat 
projects which related to the social situation at the 
school and were not specifically didactic in purpose. 
Much of our television production would fit t&ils descrip- 
tion. 

To practice media with a social purpose requires 
9xperience with the institution as the basis for deter- 
mining ones purpose plus freedom of movement as media 
personnel within the institution as the basis for effect- 
ing ones purpose. Our initial staffs consisting of Mr. 
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Fred Roy and Mr* Don Harms enjoyed both. Fred had pre- 
viously worked as a houseparent^ Don as a media specialist. 

Career Education media was an outgrowth of the Media 
Center proper. The year prior to the start of Career 
Education saw the Media Center climbing towards peak 
production. It was a prestigious unit within the school 
and its unique struggle for influence seemed to have been 
won. Teachers welcomed services and advice from its 
personnel. Career Ed\ication media started in this climate^ 
inheriting full access as well to a splendid television 
studio and darkroom which were the chief features of the 
Media Center, These had been purchased^ installed^ 
staffed and promoted under the direction of Mr. Dean 
Cunningham in the two years prior to the initiation of 
the Career Education program. 

The status of the Media Center at the inception of 
the Career Education program accounts for the initial 
impact of video and phocography upon the project. A 
large quantity of video tapes and photographs were made 
during the first year of the project before specific media 
services to Career Education were established. Mr. Randall 
had himself been promoted to the directorship of Career 
Education from the position of Media Specialist to the 
Statewide Project which had allied him closely to the 
operation and staff of the Media Center at the Texas 
School £cr the Deaf. 
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For purposes of this report Career Education media will 
be divided Into four aspects: 

1. Television 

This veferz to video programs designed 
according to a format lending Itself to 
repeated and regular production. 

2. Photography 

Here we Include taking and/or developing black 
and white photographs for teachers. 

3 . Graphics 

This Includes free-hand and photographic 
illustration for texts ^ instructor's 
manuals 3 television programs^ and posters. 

4. Technical consultation 

This covers aid given to teachers on production . 
or instruction involving technical skills where 
in media staff were comprtent. 

After discussing these four areas a fifth section on 
the recruitment of volunteer help will be explained. 

1. Television series 
A. Career Quiz 

Instruction in the Career Education elementary 
program is divided into units relating to different job 
clusters. The ideal unit includes a field trip to a local 
business or agency during which the child observes adults 
perfor ::--ng tasks similar to what has been learned in the 
classroom. It occurred to Mr. Randall that upon completion 
of a unit the traditional written examination could be 
replaced by a television quiz program^ a competitive 
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game for which the children would prepare by reviewing 
the material from their latest unit. The idea for this 
was suggested by a Who Knows It ? program that had been 
produced the previous spring. We dubbed the new program 
Career Quiz , It featured a panel of three contestants 
(later altered to two teams of three contestants each) 
who answered questions posed by the moderator. Some of 
the questions were sparked by rear screen projection of 
photographs taken during the field trip. The moderator 
was Judy Weigand^ a young and highly personable deaf 
secretary who worked with Career Education. Answers 
and questions were frequently captioned. The program was 
well received and it was produced for two and a half 
years . 

Career Qu iz was our most successful format and^ as 
we have said^ it was an extension of a previous TSD-TV 
program^ Who Knows It? . Among a half dozen other series 
which had been produced by the Media Center prior to the 
start of Career Education^ two others also proved adaptable 
to Career Education purposes. These were World News and 
On the Spot. 



World News 

It had been customary for the Media Center to provide 
news service to deaf students and teachers at the school. 
This had originally involved taping for repeat a local 
news program featuring a sign language interpreter. 
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When this option was canceled, we tried inserting our own 
interpreter into the corner of the screen during a daytime 
network newscast. There was one serious drawback to both 
procedures. The Interpreter signing to the pace of the 
speaking newscaster was forced to sign so rapidly that 
few of the students could understand it. 

In the spring before Career Education began. Barrel 
Randall and Don Harms altered the nev/s format. iiey 
selected items from readily available sources and S'*Trote 
them in more intelligible language without assuming, p-^i^- 
acquaintance with the topics. They added visual illustra- 
tions by making photographic transparencies from magazine 
pictures and rear-projecting these onto a screen behind 
the newscaster. Due attention was given that all visual 
aspects of the newscast would have a network quality 
appearance. The news began reaching a "much larger student 
population. The program was produced daily, for more than 
two years thanks to volunteers who eventually assumed 
responsablllty for most of the . ecessary tasks* Students 
were exposed "-^o the major news . ''cnts of those years, 
including the United States involvement in Vietnam^ the 
continuing struggles of minorities for social rights, 
rising inflation, and the demise of the Ni.xon administra- 
tion. Historical events were brought home; ovrr students 
were consequently free to approve or oppose the decisions 
of leaders from the vantage point of their own developing 
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sense of ixitepir:.".y . The staff assumed this would foster 
an attitude ^oward life at once mere personal a.nd more 
comprehensive . 

The World News program promoted higher awareness of 
quality in sign language. Mrs. Helen Sewell monitored 
the signing of the hearing volunter newscasters. Deaf 
teachers also volunteered to serve as newscasters. The 
choice of signs used on the program encourag3d discussion 
among the students on the issue of language. 

On the Spot 

Another program the Career Education staff continued 
to produce and promote after their transfer from the Media 
Center to Career Education was an interview program called 
On the Spot . Mr. Gwendel Butler^ a deaf man wb. is 
supervisor of the High School department ^ played host to 
guests including administrators ^ students ^ and lropor*''^'=.rit 
visitors to the school. Student;^ followed this p/ograi ■ 
avidly. It ranlied consistantly high if not highest in 
numerous surveys made by the Media Center to determine 
viewer response. In seasons of peak television prcducxion 
it was not uncommon to make two On the Spot programcper 
week. Mr. Butler's knowledge^ humor ^ and forthright 
opinions made him a focal point for a student body eager 
to identify with palatable authority. 
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The three television programs just described were 
initially developed by Career Education staff in the 
Media Center before Career Education got its start. It 
is no surprir^e tnat Career Education found these programs 
adaptable to its needs. Barrel Randall and Don Harms had 
produced the quiz and the world news programs at a time 
when the factors which later determined the initial 
phl]o::;ophical tone for Career Education at TSD were most 
inteM::vely operative in their work and thought. 

The conviction was held that the more basic tasks 
a person can perform^ the more he or she is freed from 
techj:v::>logical dependency. In the first workshop^ for 
example^ the teachers not only wrote the guide books 
hut also made the zinc plates for printing the guide 
books in the school print shop. Most were delighted 
when they discovered they could perform tasks previously 
deemed unlikely for lack of technological or artistic 
proficiency. 

Focus 

Pocus was Career Education's last and most ambitious 
television series. For two years prior to production^ the 
ideas for Focus were nurtured by Bettie Davls^ C.E. curric- 
ulum coordinator^ and Jim Spears^ Media Center technician. 
Focus featured a deaf employee and his hearing employer^ 
speaking and answering questions to an interviewer-moderator 
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and a panel of students. Taped live in the evening for a 
viewing audience in the cottages, Focus featured two 
interpreters so that everything spoken or signed wa.' 
totally conjnunicated for the hearing and the deaf. The 
studio set-up was complex and preliminary work involved 
locating appropriate and willing employers and employees 
and interviewing and photographing them at home and at 
work. Both Mrs. Davis, producer of Focus , and Mr. Spears, 
director, devotee, considerable effort to directing this 
series. 

Photography 

Under photography we shall limit ourselves to a few 
remarks concerning our routine assignments, saving one 
notable special project to be discussed in the following 
section on graphics. 

The teachers had been accustomed to checking Kodak 
Instamatic cameras out of the Media Center whenever 
desired.- With the start rvf Career Education in the 
elementary department, field trips became prevalent and 
there was, conseqtiently, an increase in the demand for 
black and white photography. The photographs were used 
by the teachers primarily to teach language relating to 
the trip. Students wrote paragraphs imder the photo- 
graphs which were then displayed on the walls and windows 
of the classrooms. Mr. Randall often accompanied field 
trips in the capacity of photographer during the first 
•year and teachers continued to request staff photographic 
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coverage of their trips and claBsroom activities during 
the remainder of the program. In addition to this, 
teachers also increased usage of the Instamatic cameras 
with media staff developing and printing the negatives. 

The third year of the program saw a decline in 
television proviuction prompted by a change in the school's 
policy. This led to a compensatory heightening of the 
quality and quantity of black and white photography. 
Photography had previously held second place to television. 
As the spirit of the program grew less expansive, less 
.extroverted, media personnel took to the photographic 
image as a more appropriately passive medium for heighten- 
ing self-esteem among the student body. Students and 
teachers responded very strongly to the quality of the 
phographs and not merely to the fact of a subject being 
recorded. 

Graphic s 

The initial contact between media and Career Education 
occurred when Mr. Randall solicited the aid of Mr. Harms 
in designing the lay-out and cover for the guide books 
written in the teachers' workshop. The graphic designs 
made the guide books look more prestigeous, which 
especially pleased those who wrote them. Mr. Randall 
never underestimated the value of graphic design in 
promoting whatever activity was at hand, and he scored 
high in, dealing with artist?. We designed covers for 
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reports and made posters to promote concepts and publicize 
events. We utilized the diazo machine ^ the school *s 
printing facilities and even developed proficiency in 
silk-screen pi*inting in order to reproduce our work for 
multiple distribution. The several artists who worked 
for the program were repeatedly given the time^ freedom 
and seclusion necessary to involve themselves creatively 
in their work. 

Our most ambitious project involved photographing 
over forty businesses and factories in and near Austin^ 
averaging a hundred photographs per business. These 
photographs detailed the stages of operation of each 
business. From these the teachers selected photographs 
which illustrated the student manuals used in t he 
elementary program. 

Technical consultation 

In whatever capacity^ media staff served the 
program's continual need for technical advice. This 
often involved working directly with students: teaching 
photography silk-screeningj, and doing carpentry along- 
side the regular teacher until the latter felt comfortable 
teaching it alone. Teachers were aided in making their 
own video tapes j, in using more sophisticated photographic 
equipment and in planning units on photography and 
carpentry also. Consultation of this nature constituted 
the bulk of the media staffs' in the junior high school 
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department . 

Teachers were wholly responolble themselves for a 
considerable production of media particularly for video 
tape and photography. On swveral occasions teachers 
displayed remarkable creativity and ahibition in writing 
and directing scripts for television and in making props 
and costumes for their o\m programs. 
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Production of Career Quiz 



The medium of television liaz to offer two major 
areas of involvement participating in the production of 
the program and viewing the program of the television 
screen. For the vast majority of Americans the passive 
screen viewing is their only made of television exper- 
ience. Television has massive powers of information 
dissemination via this m..de of experience and it has 
proven to be a useful teaching medium. However Career- 
Education decided to also expose its students to the 
other half of the video experience-participation in the 
program itself. Thus Career Quiz functioned both as an 
adjunct to the academic class room experience and as a 
live experience in its own right which had the power to 
heighten the personal and group identity of the students. 

A live television -.1, au '.o production with lights 
cameras^ equa.pment^ crev a^Ld time limitations provides 
the students with a special event outside the classroom^ 
a different environment in which to learn about them- 
selves as well as about the class' subject matter. This 
type of special event learning experience always was 
in conjunction vith and followed the lead of the^class- 
room teacher and classroom subject matter. Career Quiz 
vms a su rogate for a written test on the Career Education 
unit that class had studied. Teachers had written the script 
much as they would have written a traditional class- 
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The finished program was then returned back to the 
classroom via TSD's closed circuit TV network. The 
viev/ing session was accompanied by a written review test 
over the program questions. Thus Career Quiz bould 
benefit other classrooms that had not been involved ir. 
the original taping. The effectiveness of the program 
as a learning iiistrument could be measured with the 
accompanying written classroom. test . At the viewing 
stage the students who had been on the program could 
learn something about themselves by watching their own 
performance in the game as it was being played back to 
them. 

The quiz program was comprised of questions given 
by the moderator to two teams each having three students. 
The first student to press his button and light up his 
name on the panel was allowed to answer. If the answer 
was correct^ then that was a p-^int for their team. If 
the first answer given was inoorrect then anyone on the 
other team had the opportunity to respond. The team with 
the most points won and received five dollars in TSD 
money to spend at the TSD store. 

Career Quiz vj'as a reinforcement and learning eKper-'-- 
lence on specific units in Career Education. The ques- 
tions asked by the moderator were the teachers own ques- 
tions whost; class was scheduled for that week. Teachers 
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signed up at the beginning of the year for the production 
time of their class's Career Quiz. The program always 
came at the end of the unit and usually the class partici 
pated in more than one program. The Career Education 
staff would receive the script from the teacher ten days 
in advance so that all preproduction work could be com- 
pleted on time for taping and the preproduction work 
for the next program could begin. We would first re- 
write the script, changing or omitting any unclear 
question and putting all answers into complete state- 
ments, so as to emphasize vocabulary and sentence struc- 
ture. At this point visuals, selected both by the 
Career Education staff and teachers, were matched with 
the appropriate questions. The visuals were usually 
photographs that had been taken on field trips during 
the unit, although pictures ■ from magazines , demonstra- 
tions of real objects and pictures that students had 
made were also used. 

The entire script was typed and kodal captions were 
made of the complete statement answers. We experimented 
with different amounts of captioning. At first we 'cap- 
tioned both the question and the answer but found this 
too burdensome for the .pace of the show so then we 
captioned only the complete sentence answer. This freed 
us to show more of their faces in their expressions and 
reactions. And in turn, this enabled the students to 
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learn more about themselves and their classmates as they 
viewed the progreon in the classroom. 

A typical question answer sequence in the show would 
go thus: ' moderator would sign question^ a visual to ill- 
ustrate cjaestion would be shewn^a student from one of the 
teams would answer^ the moderator would indicate whether^the 
response was correct^ and sign the complete answer while 
the caption of the complete answer was shown. 

The script frequently called for multiple choice 
questions. The multiple choices as well as the captioned 
answers were typed on a'-long roll of paper and then * 
photographed on the copy stand with kodalith film in a 
35mm ^ fram camera. The captions were then put into the 
multiplexer ^ a unit composed of a slide projector and 
video camera,, and then feed into the video switcher to 
be utilized at the right moment with the push of a button. 
The multiple choices as well as some of the visuals were 
rear projected onto a screen beside the moderator. This 
could be seen by the contestants and picked up the camera 
on the moderator. Photographs were usually enlarged to 
11"X14'* dry mounted, and brought on by a student who was 
not a contestant or held up by the moderator. 

The studio set up was simply arranged so that the 
moderator faced the two teams. One team was in a booth 
standing up while the second team was directly below 
the first sitting down. The moderator had a rear screen 
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projection system just to one side to display visuals to 
contestants and camera. There was one camera for the 
moderator placed opposite of her and to one side of the 
two panels and two cameras for the panels opposite to 
them. Quick reaction shots of the students during and 
after the questions played an important role fnalntaining 
the liveliness and interest of the program, all of which 
called for quickness, skill and co-ordination from director 
and crew. 

The format of Career quiz was simple and practical. 
The questions were very traditional classroom test ques- 
tions-fill in the blank, multiple choice, true and false. 
Career Quiz enabled us to transform the classroom test 
into a more enjoyable and interesting experience for the 
student. The program provided for scholastic evaluation 
as well as self evaluation by the student. This self 
evaluation touched not only academic achievement, but 
also the student's interaction within a group and his 
own personal behavior and appearance. His own image in 
action appeared before him on the screen, providing for 
self criticism and self reinforcement. 

• The process of learning includes confronting your 
own self image and performance. Video tape is one means 
to this confrontation. . Thus Career Quiz was both a 
yardstick. for accumulated knowledge and an identity 
awareness instrument. 195 
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Career Education through a camera 

It vras probably an -unlikely place for a photographic 
studio but among the books , chalk, and blackboards students 
paused to comb their hair and straighten their clothes 
in preparation to have their portraits taken by fellow 
students. Lines formed outside the classroom as a recep- 
tionist filled order forms. Other students were busy 
arranging lights , sitting clients , and adjusting camera 
settings. From the viewpoint^ of an outsider this was a 
booming business, and indeed it was. From the proceeds 
of this one afternoon the next photographic class would 
have enough supplies to carry them through for another 
six weeks . 

What has been described to you is one creative 
approach to a Career Education unit on photography. 
The students were learning not only the mechanics of 
photography but the inner workings of a business. In 
a six week period they learned a technical vocabulary, 
the parts and fimctions of a camera, the differences 
in film, the process of exposure, some principles of 
composition and aesthetics, and the procedures for 
developing film and using an enlarger to make prints. 
Add to this an experience in self-expression, a broader 
social vocabulary, an exercise In responsibility, and 
a valuable and unusual opportunity to learn some 
basic principles of supply and demand. 
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That is a rough idea of a Career Education photo- 
graphy unit we put together through a unique collabora- 
tion between a professional photographer , a progressive 
Career Education department , an extremely motivated 
teacher J and the Fotomat Company. Fotomat supplied 
cameras J film, textbooks , flash cubes , small camera 
kits, photo albiimsj and free processing. 

Yes J maybe the classroom is an unlikely place for. 
a darkroom and studio, but photography can be a very 
stimulating course. It can help students enjoy and ■. 
understand their environment, and indeed give them an 
opportunity to express themselves. What is required 
is a small budget, and an industrious teacher, and a 
desire to learn the fundamentals of photography. 

The following is a list of supplies: 



Item 



Quantity 



1. Kodak Instamatic cameras 

2. 126 black and white film 



10 



300 



3. 126 color slide film 



100 



4. GE flash cubes 



60 packages 



5. small enlarger 

6. 8" X 10" trays 



1 



7. liquid thermometer 



1 
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Items Quantity 

8. 32 oz. graduate 1 

9. paper tons- ^ 

10. photographic enlarging paper 2 packages 

11. easel 1 

12. D-76 film developer 6 quart size 

13. Dektol paper developer 6 quart size 

14. Stop bath solution 

15. Fixer 



WEEK 


TOPICS 


ACTIVITIES 


1 


Demonstrate the principles 
of light reacting to photo- 
sensitive chemicals . 


Students make photograms. 




Care and handling of a 
camera. 


The camera should be pass- 
ed out in class and the 
students practice with 
them. 




Using the camera outside. 


Students go outside and 
take pictures of anything 
they wish. (a£ter process- 
ing the f ilm th'a.'&llde can 
be used to help the' students 
understand common errors. 




Different ways to process 
film. 


Teach students how to fill 
out processing mailers and 
what type of processing to 
ask for at a store. 


2 


Conrpositton 


Go out and take pictures to 
illistrate the following^ 
balance J, perspec*. ive ^ dominant 
feature . . 
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Different types of films. 


Illustrate the difference 
between black and white 
films and color films ^ 
also the difference be- 
tween print and slide 
film. 


Making pictures say some- 
thing. 


oex up ci priuuu l-uiiocoo 
Where the three most> 
interesting photographs 
win . 


How a camera works 77 


Take a camera apart and 
explain how it exposes . 


Processing film 


Film^ and film moved in 
Xf he c ame r a . 
ohow students how to 
process film. Let them 
process their own film. 


Processing prints 


Give example and allow 
students to make prints 
in the class room. 


Different Jobs in photo- 
graphy 


Introduction the studio 


Different Jobs^ equipment^ 
etc . 


Lighting for portraiture 


Set up some studio lights 
in the classroom. 



The Studio 

The student operated photography studio was the 
last activity of the \inlt. Here the students had an 
opportunity to utilize not only their new knowledge of 
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photography but learn some principles of business opera- 
tion. It was their responsibility to: (1) serve in a 
specific Job, (2) determine the costs of their product 
based on the expenses of production, (3) prepare chemicals 
and equipment, (4) make out order forms, (5) sit and pre- 
pare clients, (6) arrange lighting .and take the pictures. 
After the one day of shooting the students turned to the 
next half of the problem, developing negatives, making 
prints, packaging and delivery. The entire project took 
one week of the unit, cost around $30.00 and was paid 
for through the profits of the studio Itself. 
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MONTHLY PROGRESS REPORT 



Jvine, 1972 



July, 1972 



August, 1972 
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Report of Phase I 

A workshop with fifteen teachers repre- 
senting all departments from South 
Campus of the Texas School for the 
Deaf was held. Members of this work- 
shop^ after familiarizing themselves 
with state, national, and local 
concepts relating to Career Education, 
began writing a ciirriculiim for levels 
three, four, and five to be implemented 
in the fall of 1972. 

Work was completed on teacher^ s manuals 
for gmAe levels three, four, and five. 
These inahuals contained a total of thirty- 
feix-^unlts, each unit focusing on a 
different career field. The three manuals 
were then printed by members of the work- 
shop in the Texas School for the Deaf 
vocational department. 

The class scheduling of levels, three, 
four, and five was revised to permit 
all elementary teachers to teach a 
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September, 1972 
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daily two-hour Career Education class. 
The revised schedule placed teachers 
in groups of six to allow common 
preparation time and facilitate inter- 
class activity. During the last week 
of August inservice training in Career 
Education concepts was given to the 
elementary teachers. 

Career Education classes began with 
the unit on "The Family", utilizing 
our then vacant superintendent's 
house for various activities relating 
to jobs in the home. Project Share 
was initiated, whereby students from 
South Campus share knowledge and skills 
with the mentally retarded- deaf children 
from Austin State School. Many field 
trips were madej video tapes and black 
and white photographs promoted follow- 
up instruction. Representatives from 
the Agricultural Extension Office spent 
a day with our staff promoting services 
and media available through their office. 
As a result many of their materials were 
incorporated into the curriculum. 
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October^ I972 ■ The Little Worker , a newspaper with 

articles related to Career Education 
began publication. It is written and 
edited entirely by children. This . 
newspaper continued to be printed 
every two weeks throughout the year. 
A mock bank was founded. This student- 
operated bank permitted our older fifth 
grade students to perform the Jobs ap- 
propriate to a bank as well as learn 
practical math concepts. Enthusiasm 
for field trips remained strong. Worth 
noting was a personal reception by Mayor 
Roy Butler in the City Council chambers. 

November^ I972 A series of meetings among the teachers 

in the department were held for critical 
re-examinatlon of the program. The 
guidelines determined by the summer work 
shop were reaffirmed. One Immediate 
change vjas recommended^ hov^ever* This 
was to adjust the art schedule tc allow 
teachers an additional hour of prepara- 
tion. 
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December^ 1972 1) Special emphasis was given to stud- 

ents finding and applying for Jobs. 
Various mock and real Jobs were adver- 
tised in The Little Worker . Children 
filled out applications and had prac- 
tice job interviews with the coordinator. 

2) The effectiveness of the teacher's 
manuals produced during the summer was 
reviewed and recommendations were .made 
for future revision. Teachers began 
collecting material to aid in this re- 
vision. 

3) The lower auditorium was cleaned 
out to meet an increasing demand for 
work space beyond the classroom. 

January, 1973 1) The stage in the auditorium was 

temporarily equipped to provide a sub- 
sidiary television studio , Studio #2, 
designed for teacher and student pro- 
duction. 

2) Career Quiz , a TV program based on 
a quiz-panel format was developed by 
the professional Media Center staff and 
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proved successful in stimulating all 
classes to simultaneous review of the 
essential facts Of a given unit. 



February^ I973 A miniature model comm\mlty was con- 

structed in the upper auditorium to 
spark interest in community develop- 
ment and establish a foundation for 
understanding personal problems via 
their relationship to community life. 

March, 1973 The Career Education Curriculim Commit- 

tee, which had met periodically during 
the year, submitted its recommendations 
for the summer workshop of 1973. These 
recommendations were developed into a 
proposal. Superintendent Gary Curtis 
established a Vocational Education Ad- 
visory Committee for Texas School for 
the Deaf. The project received a van 
from the state. This van is large en- 
ough to be used as a portable class- 
room for two classes. The van contains 
its own generator and media equipment 
thus permitting classroom instruction on 
various locations. 
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The Vocational Education Advisory Com- 
mittee agreed to accept the recoE^menda- 
tions of the State Advisory Council 
urging that vop priority cory.tinue to be 
given to Career Education. April 19th 
was set aside as Career Day at Texas 
School for the Deaf. Colleges and uni- 
versities sent staff to our school to 
talk with junior and senior students 
concerning future training. A carnival 
in the evening featured 40 booths with 
educational displays j the majority of 
these were designed by Career Education 
classes. The van made its debut as a 
total media classx-oom complete with 
slide and video presentations ^ photo- 
graphs^ and posters. A highly favorable 
student response recommended future 
utilization of the van in this manner. 

Project Share was planned and our stud- 
ents went to the San Antonio Countywide 
School for the Deaf. Our fifth grade 
classes taught skills used in the garment 
factory through making a wall hang- 
ing. A video tape was made and our port- 
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able classroom van was used as a view- 
ing room* Children were paid in play 
money for working in various Career 
Education projects. The children then 
purchased items from their Career 
Education store. 

Progress Report of Phase II 

June^ 1973 A workshop was held with 24 teachers 

representing all departments of the 
Texas School for the Deaf. A group 
of nine elementary teachers revised 
the career awareness teacher's guide- 
books used the previous year. This 
group also developed three levels of 
stories for each unit to be used as 
student booklets. Pictures to accom- 
pany these stories were taken through- 
out the comm-unity. These stories and 
photographs were then printed at the 
school's print shop. A second group 
of teachers developed teacher's guides 
for Career Education^ grades six^ 
seven, and eight. Portions of these 
guides were printed in the school's 
print shop. 
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The instructional director was asked to 
present the school's program on Career 
Education to the National Convention of 
Instructors for the Deaf held In Indian- 
apolis. As a result of this presenta- 
tion we received many requests for copies 
of our teacher's guides. 



July, 1973 



Work was completed on the materials 
developed In the workshop. 



August, 1973 



During the last week of August at an In- 
service training session. Career Education 
concepts were presented to the staff In- 
volved In this area. 



September, 1973 



.Elementary teachers continued Implementa- 
tion of their 'programs. . Student booklets 
were used as units were developed. A 
new studio set for a TV program, "Career 
Quiz," was constructed. 
As the school year began in junior high 
school, it was decided to have the science 
teachers work with Career Education. Units 
on fire prevention and first aid were con- 
ducted. 
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October^ I973 ..Elementary classes re-established the 

T.S.D. bank. The 5th grades were res- 
ponsible for opening checking accounts 
for all students in the department. A 
fall garden was prepared and planted by 
the students . 

It was decided to reorganize the junior 
high school schedule so that all teachers 
could work with Career Education. 

November ^ 1973 • Many field trips were taken by classes 

in the elementary department. The x'ifth 
grade continued Project Share by sharing 
a unit they had developed with Austin 
State School for mentally retarded deaf. 
An educational economy for the department 
was established so all students would be 
"paid" for working at the same wage scale, 

December^ 1973 Elementary classes worked on many skills 

involved in making articles for Christ- 
mas. A florist taught children how to 
make corsages. Ceramic figurines were 
^made. Children used basic woodworking 
and sewing skills to produce gifts. A 
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saladj made from vegetables harvested 
from the garden, was given to the teachers 
for their Christmas dinner. 
Junior High School classes began to be 
paid by check for studying and operat- 
ing a business in the model city. Some 
classes opened accounts in the bank. Prop-r 
erty deeds were given to each class and 

some classes made model buildings for the 
city. Field trips to the electric com- 
pany, hospital, and the newspaper rein- 
forced class study about specific jobs. 
Southern Regional Media Center for the 
Deaf offered to print all of our Career 
Education guide books for levels three, 
four, five, (Career Awareness) and levels 
six, seven, and eight (Career Exploration). 
These were printed and are being distrib- 
uted to other schools throughout the 
nation. 

The elementary department continued to 
produce Career Quiz with approximately 
thirty-five of these TV programs being 
produced during the year. A vacant 
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house on campus was used extensively for 
cooking projects and related family units. 
Junior High School classes continued 
some work on the model community but 
found that scheduling made Interaction 
between classes very difficult. Many 
classes began working to utilize the 
units developed in the summer workshop. 
January was designated as Career Month 
for the high school students. One day 
each week was set aside for meetings with 
representatives from four different Texas 
colleges^ Gallaudet College in Washington^ 
D.C.J and N.T.I.D. in Rochester ^ New 
York. Men from industry and deaf workers ^ 
alsoj made presentations in this series 
of meetings . 

February^ 1974 The T.S.D. store was opened for elementary 

students. Merchandise was donated by 
parents and businesses from all across 
the state^ making it possible to stock 
this^'store. The fourth grade is respon- 
sible for inventory J management and 
accounting for all merchandise. Nine 
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Marchj 1974 



April J 1974 
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different jobs are required to operate 
this store. All students in grades 
three J four, and five use their T.S.D. 
money to buy items. 

Fourth grade elementary students 
harvested the garden, prepared and 
cooked a vegetable dinner , and invited 
members of the school staff. A permanent 
stone wall was constructed around the 
garden plot by students and a spring 
garden was planted. 

The Junior High School continued pro jects 
in working with small motors , woodworking, 
and weaving. For the first aid unit the 
Basic First Aid Book was used as the 
text, and resource people from the Red 
Cross were utilized. 

The TV program, "Focus", began production. 
This was a monthly interview program 
that brought deaf workers and their 
employer to our campus. This program 
was used on Austin Community T.V. and 
was sent to other schools for the deaf. 

A spring festival featuring educational 
booths, TV programs, games, and classroom 
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demonstrations were held. This festival 
in which many students produced and sold 
goods ^ provided practice in profit^ loss^ 
and overhead concepts. 
Fifty-five T.S.D. teachers attended a 
language arts workshop developed by 
' the Career Education Department. This 
workshop emphasized techniques for the 
development of a reading and language 
hierarchy at all levels. 
Fifteen volunteers from the University 
of Texas Art Department and menibers 
of the Career Education staff worked 
with approximately 100 T.S.D. students 
to develop artistic skills and promote 
creative imagination. T.S.D. students 
then displayed their work at the 
University Union Art Gallery. 

Progress Report Phase III 

An outline was prepared for a Junior 
High School workshop^ and research was 
conducted to design a junior high school 
program. Jimior High School teachers 
were selected to participate in a 
summer workshop for three weeks and a 
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July, 197^ 
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proposal was written to extend the project 
year for one month. Some materials for a 
high school workshop were gathered. 

A three-week junior high school workshop 
was conducted. A complete revision of 
the units and schedule was made.. Many 
contacts were made with business people, 
materials were gathered for different units, 
and $1600 worth of tools were ordered to 
implement the junior high school program. 
The last week of June the project director 
and the curriculum coordinator attended a 
two-week career development workshop in 
Rochester, New York. This workshop em- 
phasized self -awareness in relationship 
to career development. 

A two-week high school workshop was planned. 
We identified the Adult Performance Level 
study as a potential source of development 
and selected participants for the high 
school workshop. 

A two-week workshop was conducted to intro- 
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duce high school teachers to Career Educat- 
ion. Participants worked with the goals 
and objectives in the APL Study and wrote 
, activities for each of the five knowledge 
areas. Teachers also located resources 
in the community and resource people that 
could be contacted as the units were taught. 

September^ 1974 School started the first week in September. 

Mrs. Davis -inserviced elementary teachers 
every day during the first week. It was 
found that tools for the junior high school 
had not been' ordered. Mr. Randall inserviced 
the six junior high school teachers and 
bought tools that v/ere necessary. The re- 
vised junior high school program based on 
a six-weeks unit got underway. Work was 
; begun to re-establish the elementary school 

bank. 

3 demonstrations 
5 field trips 

October, 1974 The -elementary school store was set up in 

the audltorliaitij Career Quiz started^ and a 
garden planted. 

Junior High School students established a 
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flower shop^ made and sold corsages for 
homecoming and kept books on the trans- 
actions. 

Visitors from tiie Model Secondary School 
in Washington D,C, visited the Career 
Education project to get ideas for their 
school. 

3 demonstrations 

4 Career Quizzes 

5 field trips 

New units in the elementary department 
were developed as^ for example^ a unit on 
a catfish farm. 

A unit on photography using the Fotomat 
corporation materials was started. A 
vailt using these materials was taught 
each of the five remaining six weeks. 
The Career Education Director and Coor- 
dinator attended meetings of a Regional 
Career Education Conference and the Gover 
nor's Conference on Human Resources. 
An evaluation for jimior high school and 
an interest inventory for each unit were 
developed and started. 

2 demonstrations 
6 field trips 
k Career Quizes 
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December, 1974 



Units in junior high school and elemen- 
tary were progressing well. Teachers in 
Junior High met every Friday with Mr. 
Harry Boyd who was assigned the respon- 
sibility of assisting them. 
Material developed in the high school 
summer workshop were^ being used by a few 
teachers. Career Education staff attend- 
ed a TEA meeting with the Regional Career 
Education coordinators. Contact was made 
with staff from the APL study. 

3 demonstrations 
8 field trips 
3 Career Quizzes 
1 Christmas program 



January, 1975 



An outline for the final project report was 
underway. Career Quiz worksheets were in- 
troduced so participating students could 
work with the panel. Don Harms made several 
sets of black and white photographs for the 
high school vocational education department. 
These photographs were also used in the 
academic high school departraent. 
Dr. Ninge Selz from the Univer&ity of Texas 
come to our campus to begin planning for 
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the use of APL material in high school. 

Plans for Career Month were made and a 

trip to Dallas was undertaken to attend 

a national conference on Career Education. 

Mr. Russ Schub from Developmental 

Associates discussed evaluation 

procedures with the Career Education 

staff. Bettie Davis met with each 

elementary teacher to explain the use 

of student outcomes and treatment 

instruments. Teachers tabulated the 

utilization of the twenty-six treatments. 

Student outcomes were also taken to 

cover Sept ember -December. 

2 demonstrations 
1 Career Quiz 
ii field trips 

Three new units were introduced: film- 
making and taxidermy in the elementary 
and nutrition research in junior high 
school. As a part of Career Month 
representatives from six colleges and 
universities came to our campus to 
discuss post secondary opportunities 
for high school students. 
A meeting was held with Dr. Louise 
Jackson (reading specialist)^ Mr. Ray 
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Mallard, Mr. Gwendel Butler, and other 
people from the APL group to discuss 
an approach for high school. 
Ms. Marian Pharr revised the APL test, 
rewriting the language for our high 
school students . 

An electricity imit in the jimior 
high school featured checking all 
cottages for electrical failure. 
Activities : 

4 Career Quiz programs 
9 classes viewed demonstrations 
17 classes went on field trips 

Ms. Marian Pharr began testing high 
school students with the APL test. 
Mrs. Nancy Beane began to design a 
test for elementary students. 
A J\mior high school student was 
employed at the Nigh Hawk restaurant 
as a result of a Career Education field 
trip. 

Junior High School students operated 
their own Photo Studio and sold 
portraits. The third Spring Spirit 
festival ms held with a record atten- 
dance and forty -three booths, most 
representing Career Education projects. 
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Activities: 15 field trips 

4 Career Quiz programs 
3 demonstrations 

A Saturday workshop was held with high 
school teachers to design a prototype 
unit for a recommended lab for high 
school. 

The staff became heavily involved with 
writing the report. 

Activities: 31 field trips 

2 demonstrations 
1 Project Share 

The staff gathered material for a 
presentation before the dissemination 
conference. Evaluation instruments 
for the report were sent out and tabu- 
lated. 

Activities: 12 field trips 

k demonstrations 
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Appendix B 

EXPLANATION OF TEEMS FOR 

TEACHER OBSERVATION OF STUDENT PARTICIPATION 
(Junior High School) 
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1, Sociability - Does the student talk to others in the 

class about what he is doing? Is there 
interaction among the students regarding 
the unit or does the teacher do all of the 
talking? 

2. Self-expression - Does he ask questions .^-bout the unit? 
' Does he express an interest or dis- 
interest in the work? Expression can 
be communicated through v^ords^ sign- 
ing or action. (Action shows obvious 
interest in working on a project.) 

3. Teamwork - Can he work in a group? Can students work 

together as a team or do they play around^ 
quarrel or indulge in other unfruitful be- 
havior? 

4, Comm unication - Does he use any of the concepts^ terms ^ 

or words learned in the unit? Does he 
use the signs, fingerspell the words or 
just point? 

5^ English fluency - When he communicates about the unit or 
" asks questions or talks about it, how 

does he do so? With the actual mechan- 
ical terms in f ingerspelling or sign? 
Or does he merely gesture or point? 

6. Self-confidence - Does he need constant help, support, 

encouragement and direction or can he, 
once he has learned how to do some- 
thing, do it on his own? 

7. Accepts criticism - When help or redirection is given, 

is he receptive to the change and 
will he incorporate constructive 
criticism by changing the way he 
does the task, or is he stubborn, 
not listening or responding to help? 

8. Organization - Can he organize his work and his tools 

^ in an effeicient manner best suited for 
his way of v/orking, or is he constantly 
getting up for something he forgot? 
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Degree of dexterity - 



Can he manipulate objects^ tools ^ 
small points easily? Does he 
have fingertip dexterity or does 
he clutch at tools drop things 
frequently^ have trouble picking 
up small parts or experience 
other difficulties along these 
lines? 

Timing - Can he work quickly and efficiently? Does he 
make use of work time? 

Pace - If the task Is. lengthy or strenuous, does he 
pace himself so he doesn't work too hard at 

first and become too exhausted to complete the 

task? 



Tactile quality - 



Finger dexterity - 



Manual dexterity - 



'^Degree of dexterity'* and "tactile 
quality" might be changed to the 
following: 

This is the ability to move the 
fingers and manipulate small objects 
with the fingers rapidly and accurate* 
ly. 

This is the ability to move the hands 
easily and skillfully to work with 
the hands in placing and turning 
motions . ■ 



Ambul atory efficiency - If additional handicapping 

conditions are present (such 

as polio, cerebral palsy, or crip 
pled legs, arms), do they inter- 
"'fere with the abilities to do 
work tasks (such as walking, 
stooping, reaching, pulling, 
bending, running and grasping)? 

Stamina - Does the student have sufficient energy or 
work tolerance to complete the task, or is 
'he la2;y, apathetic, interested at first but 
then energy fizzles? 

Caution - Does student observe safety rules and have a 

healthy respect for dangers or does he need 

to learn by experience before- he uses caution 
(i,e., burning himself with a soldering iron 
before he really believes it is hot)? 
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Directional spatial concept - This might be changed to 

form perception which can 
be defined as "the ability 
to perceive pertinent de- 
tail in objects or in pic- 
torial or graphic material j 
to make visual comparisons 
and discriminations and see 
slight .differences in shapes 
and "•■■^ha'dings of figures and 
widths and lengths of lines. 
Spatial is more the ability to visualize objects of two 
or three dimension or to think visually of 
geometric forms or to look at a "schematic ^ flat^ 
diagram^and be able to understand its relation 
to a model (three-dimensional). 

Ability to learn tasks - This may be termed comprehension . 

Is the student able to learn 
and demonstrate successfully 
that he has learned a task? 
Can he remember and do what 
he has been taught to do? 



Cegree of abstract thinking - Does the student seem 

able to understand a dia- 
gram or must he have the 
actual piece or things in 
his hands? Can he under- 
stand how parts relate to 
a whole. Does he seem to 
understand that intermediate 
steps lead to a finished 
product. This would really 
be tough to measure, 

Reading level - Has the student learned the terms ^ 

names and other words appropriate to 
the unit and can he follow simple 
written directions for completing tasks 
relating to the unit? 

This could relate to- math (measur- 
ing the wire needed^ measuring soil 
or figuring the fertilizer needed) 
or could relate to more abstract 
thinking as "how to i,e,j, 



Degree of problem - 
solving ability 
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4. Memory - 



how to fix a lamp that won't work 
by tracing down the problem to its 
pieces and putting it back together 
without instructions. How to get 
a plant from a small pot into a 
bigger one without breaking the 
plant is another example. Some 
students have very unique ways of 
solving these problems; others 
can't do anything without step-by- 
Btep instructions. 

This is related to retaining instructions. 
Can the student remember how to do something 
or remember directions over a period of time 
or does he always have to start from scratch? 



5. Accuracy - 



This refers to the quality of work. Is it 
done precisely and accurately, following 
directions or is it s loppy , mistake-ridden, 
flawed in other ways? 



6. Nxjmerical ability - 



Can the student do the math necessary 
in this unit? It may involve measur- 
ing with a ruler, calibrating with 
a meter, measuring with a cup or 
spoon, adding, multiplying and the 
like. 

7. Neatness - Is the work area kept neat by the student? 

When he has finished with the project, does 

he clean the tools and put them away properly? 



Personal Characteristics 

1. Attitude - Does the student seem interested and attentive 
■ to what is going on? 

2 Attendance - Does he come to class and is he on time? 
("Punctuality" mav be preferred here rather 

than "attendance.') 

3 Appearance - Is he neat and clean, dressed in an appro- 

priate fashion for the Job? 

4 Work indep endently - Can he work on his own with a 
minim-um of supervision needed once 

he knows the task and what is ex- 
pected of him? Does he vrork or does 
he goof off? 
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5. Vision quality 



Is he able to see what he is doing 
easily or does he need to get very 
close to the work^ squinting. 



6. Spe ech quality - If he has any speech-, is he encouraged 

to use it and does he use it? Can he 
learn to articulate the new vocabulary 
and incorporate it into his speaking 
vocabulary? 

7. Perse verance - Does he give up or frustrate ea'cily or 
does he continue to try? (This is related 

to work tolerance and stamina . ) 

8. Choices - Is the student capable of making choices or 

decisions about: which task'.to do^ the best 

way of doing it^ which tools to use? Can 

the student decide and tell if his work is 
good or not? 

9. A bility to maintain 

interest - This would be served or explained 

through such terms aS' attitude 
perseveranc e and stamina . A person 
need not maintain a constant interest . 
in a job to complete it satisfactorily, 
In fact^ he my often lose .Interest 
and complete it satisfactorily. 

10. Initiative - This may correlate with working Independently. 
Can the student do things on his own?. When 

he is finished with a task^ will he ask for 
more work^ or help other students who are 
having trouble? Or does he do the bare 
minimum and then quit. 

11. Follows directions - For a particular unit, does, a 
student obey the following? 

1) simply written directions; 



2) manual directions and 3) illus- 
trated directions. 

12. Respons ibility - This correlates with working independently. 

Can the student complete an understood 
task with a minimim of supervision or does 
he need direction, constant supervision 
before he will work? 
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